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Northeastern  University 


College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Offers  a  broad  program  of  college  subjects 
serving  as  a  foundation  for  the  understanding 
of  modern  culture,  social  relations,  and  tech¬ 
nical  achievement.  Students  may  concentrate 
in  any  of  the  following  fields:  Biology,  Chem¬ 
istry,  Economics,  Sociology,  Psychology,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Physics,  and  English.  Pre-Medical,  Pre- 
Dental  and  Pre-Legal  courses  are  offered.  Va¬ 
ried  opportunities  available  for  vocational  spe¬ 
cialization.  Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  or 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Admits  men  and  women. 


College  of  Engineering 

Offers  curricula  in  Civil,  Mechanical  (with 
Aeronautical  option),  Electrical,  Chemical,  and 
Industrial  Engineering.  Classroom  study  is 
supplemented  by  experiment  and  research  in 
well-equipped  laboratories.  Degree:  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  the  professional  field  of  speciali¬ 
zation.  Admits  men  and  women. 


College  of  Business  Administration 

Offers  the  following  curricula:  Accounting,  Marketing  and  Advertising,  and  Industrial  Administra¬ 
tion.  Each  curriculum  provides  a  sound  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  business  practice  and  cul¬ 
minates  in  special  courses  devoted  to  the  various  professional  fields.  Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Business  Administration.  Admits  men  and  women. 


School  of  Law 

Offers  day  and  evening  undergraduate  pro¬ 
grams  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws.  A  minimum  of  one-half  of  the  work 
accepted  for  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  an  approved 
college  or  its  full  equivalent  is  required  for 
admission  to  this  School.  Case  method  of  in¬ 
struction.  Admits  men  and  women. 


School  of  Business 

Offers  curricula  through  evening  classes  in  Ac¬ 
counting,  Management,  and  Engineering  and 
Business,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Business  Administration  in  specified  fields. 
Preparation  for  C.P.A.  Examinations,  private 
accounting,  and  for  the  various  fields  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  management.  Short  inten¬ 
sive  programs  may  be  arranged.  Co-educa¬ 
tional. 


Evening  Courses  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Certain  courses  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  are  offered  during  evening  hours  in  the  fields  of 
Economics,  English,  History,  Government,  Mathematics,  Psychology,  Physics,  and  Sociology.  A 
special  program  preparing  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Law  is  also  available.  The  program  is 
equivalent  in  hours  to  one-half  the  requirement  for  the  A.B.  or  S.B.  degree.  Associate  in  Arts 
title  conferred.  Special  courses  may  also  be  arranged.  Co-educational. 


Co-operative  Plan 

The  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts,  Engineering,  and  Business  Administration  are  conducted  on  the  co¬ 
operative  plan.  After  the  freshman  year,  students,  both  men  and  women,  may  alternate  their 
periods  of  study  with  periods  of  work  in  the  employ  of  business  or  industrial  concerns  at  ten-week 
intervals.  Under  this  plan  they  gain  valuable  experience  and  earn  a  large  part  of  their  college  ex¬ 
penses. 
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EDITORIALS 


EDITORIAL 

Our  senior  year  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  As  we 
retrace  our  steps  over  the  last  four  years,  a  veil  of  retro¬ 
spection  closes  around  us.  For  a  short  while,  we  are 
borne  away  from  the  grim  horrors  of  the  war  to  the 
memories  of  our  yesterdays.  At  times  the  way  was 
steep.  It  wound  around  a  high  mountain  which  we 
thought  was  insurmountable,  yet  now  that  we  have 
reached  the  summit,  we  like  to  recall  those  days.  With¬ 
out  the  help  of  our  principal  and  the  faculty,  our  climb 
to  the  top  would  not  have  been  possible.  We  extend 
our  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Bean  and  our  teachers  for  all 
their  valuable  instruction  and  their  patience  with  us. 

Elizabeth  Henchey,  ’43. 


MAKING  AMERICA  STRONG 

"We  are  in  the  war,  and  we  are  in  it  all  the  way.” 
We  are  fighting  against  the  reincarnation  of  the  past; 
for,  with  the  race-hatred,  political  persecution,  terror¬ 
ism,  torture,  and  all  the  other  horrible  realities  which 
are  well  known,  as  well  as  those  which  are  not,  do  not 
our  enemies  resemble  the  tyrants  of  the  Middle  Ages? 
In  these  lands,  all  who  are  not  deluded  into  believing 
in  the  government  are,  if  not  murdered,  enslaved  in  the 
most  literal  sense.  In  forced  servitude,  they  must  toil 
to  produce  the  substance  and  sustenance  wherewith  their 
hated  persecutors  can  fight  the  forces  of  right  and  order. 
To  oppose  such  adversaries,  the  entirety  of  whose  popu¬ 
lations  is  actively  supporting  their  arms — willingly  or 
otherwise — we  must  become  stronger  than  they. 
Through  resolution  on  the  part  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  our  strength  must  be  increased  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum. 

To  be  strong,  we  must  be  educated.  The  educated 
man  makes  not  only  the  better  soldier  but  also  the  bet¬ 
ter  citizen.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  boy  and  girl  to  do 
his  best  to  acquire  a  knowledge  which  will  be  beneficial 
to  America,  if  not  on  the  fighting  front,  on  the  home 
front.  Whether  or  not  the  war  is  climaxed  successful¬ 
ly  and  a  just  and  lasting  peace  achieved  will  depend 
upon  the  sincerity  and  zeal  with  which  the  school  chil¬ 
dren  of  today  imbue  their  learning.  Upon  the  genera¬ 
tion  now  being  educated  will  fall  the  burden  of  build¬ 
ing  up  a  post-war  world. 

To  be  strong,  wre  must  be  united,  for  unity  is  the 
prime  requisite  to  victory.  Our  every  deed,  our  every 
thought  must  be  dedicated  to  our  success.  Our  unity 
must  be  impregnable  to  propaganda.  We  must  be¬ 
lieve  in  our  cause  so  faithfully  that  nothing  can  under¬ 
mine  our  unity  and  leave  us  vulnerable.  We  must  be 
of  one  purpose— that  of  entirely  crushing  our  enemies 


and  of  establishing  a  flawless  peace  based  on  the  fu¬ 
ture,  not  on  the  past.  Our  workers  must  toil  harder 
and  longer  so  that  free  labor  may  compete  successfully 
against  the  forced  labor  of  the  totalitarian  countries. 
Wages  must  be  in  keeping  with  profits  and  the  cost 
of  living.  Employers  must  be  reasonable  in  meeting 
the  demands  of  the  workers,  and  Labor  must  not  be  un¬ 
reasonable  in  those  demands.  Arbitration  must  re¬ 
place  strikes.  No  man  can  justly  cause  industry  to 
slacken  or  stop  that  he  may  be  better  paid.  Should 
that  slackening  cause  defeat,  he  could  never  again,  for 
any  reason,  stop  working.  No  political  differences  must 
hazard  our  country’s  welfare.  It  is  better  to  subordi¬ 
nate  love  of  party  to  love  of  country  than  to  lose  both 
party  and  country. 

In  these  ways,  and  by  adhering  to  moral  law  as  well 
as  civil  law,  we  can,  we  must,  make  America  strong, 
that  out  of  her  strength  may  come  the  victorious  climax 
of  this  war  and  the  advent  of  a  true  and  perpetual  peace. 

Robert  Lawler,  ’43. 


KEEPING  AMERICA  STRONG 

To  sustain  strength  and  prosperity  at  home  may  be 
America's  most  important  contribution  to  world  peace. 

Never  before  in  our  history  have  we  Americans  been 
more  fervently  united,  not  only  in  the  love  of  country 
but  in  the  appreciation  of  it,  also  in  our  faith  and  de¬ 
termination  to  do  our  utmost  in  her  service.  Our  unity 
of  purpose  strengthens  us  to  live  together  with  an  in¬ 
creasing  mutual  respect  for  each  other  and  with  a  de¬ 
sire  to  cooperate  with  one  another  for  the  common  good. 
Men  of  every  race  in  the  United  States  are  strongly  se¬ 
cure  in  their  faith  in  victory  and  united  in  their  belief 
and  hope  that  at  the  end  of  that  victory  we  shall  have 
a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Our  war  aims  and  our  peace  aims  are  no  secret.  They 
have  been  stated  by  our  President  with  the  utmost  clar¬ 
ity  and  sincerity.  We  Americans  ardently  desire  to  re¬ 
tain  our  freedom,  our  own  form  of  government,  our 
right  to  live,  to  worship,  to  work,  to  express  ourselves, 
to  live  at  peace  with  God  and  with  our  neighbors.  In 
a  broader  sense,  our  war  aims  and  our  peace  aims  rep¬ 
resent  the  aspirations  and  hopes  of  all  freedom-loving 
peoples. 

Storms  from  abroad  challenge  three  institutions  indis¬ 
pensable  to  America  now  and  always.  The  first  is  re¬ 
ligion.  It  is  the  source  of  the  other  two — democracy 
and  international  good  faith.  Religion,  by  teaching 
man  his  relationship  to  God,  gives  the  individual  a 
sense  of  his  own  dignity,  and  teaches  him  to  respect 
himself  by  respecting  his  neighbor.  It  was  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  these  teachings  and  practices  of  religion  in  per- 
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sonal  life,  in  domestic  life,  in  social  life,  in  civic  life, 
in  national  and  international  life  that  has  brought  the 
world  into  such  chaos.  The  way  back  to  peace  with  jus¬ 
tice  after  victory  is,  therefore,  catalogued  in  the  same 
order:  personal  righteousness,  domestic  integrity,  social 
justice,  civic  virtue,  national  and  international  law  and 
order.  To  believe  in  God  is  not  enough — we  must 
live  our  lives  as  if  we  believed  in  Him.  Thus  we  are 
assured  of  victory  because  we  will  keep  our  national 
soul  inviolate  by  our  scrupulous  adherence  to  national 
honor. 

Assured  by  the  strength  of  our  righteousness,  we  rise 
united  in  our  efforts  to  meet  the  task  with  which  des¬ 
tiny  has  faced  us.  We  are  ready  for  work,  ready  for 
privation,  ready  for  hardship.  We  have  no  illusions 
as  to  the  price  of  victory.  Our  fighting  men,  well- 
trained  and  well-equipped,  have  gone  into  each  battle, 
on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air,  with  undaunted  courage 
and  heroism.  On  the  home  front  women  and  men 
alike,  in  the  shops  and  factories,  have  risen  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  war  tirelessly  and  effectually. 

The  strength  of  our  nation  after  the  war  depends  on 
the  solution  of  a  peacetime  economy.  The  period  of 
transition  can  bring  with  it  the  most  dangerous  dis¬ 
order  the  country  has  ever  experienced.  Too  many  re¬ 
member  the  aftermath  of  the  last  war  when  our  coun¬ 
try  fell  into  the  gravest  depression.  Nations  know  too 
well  the  dangers  of  depressions — that  they  breed  revolu¬ 
tions  and  wars.  Let  us  all  back  up  our  President  by 
an  orderly  conversion. 

Let  us,  the  youth  of  today,  the  men  and  women  of  to¬ 
morrow,  keep  America  strong  by  being  strong  ourselves 
— strong  in  health,  strong  in  character.  We  must  build 
our  bodies  by  exercise  and  right  living.  We  must  build 
our  character  by  right  thinking  and  sacrifice.  Strength 
of  character  is  earned  and  developed  by  suffering,  frus¬ 
tration,  resignation  without  bitterness  and  without  ever 
losing  faith,  or  losing  sight  of  a  purpose. 

Let  the  stars  proclaim  in  their  luminous  inerasable 
language  the  existence  of  God  for  us,  and  under  His 
guidance,  as  modern  Crusaders,  let  us  keep  America 
strong. 

Alice  J.  Carroll,  ’43. 


EDUCATION 

Today  is  a  narrow,  uncertain  path,  bridging  the  ter¬ 
rible  chasm  of  War.  Over  that  path  we  struggle  to¬ 
ward  a  shining  dream  of  the  future  .  .  .  toward  a  world 
called  Tomorrow.  We,  the  people,  must  decide  wheth¬ 
er  that  world  shall  be  weak  or  strong,  for  the  America 
of  the  future  will  be  erected  on  a  foundation  which  is 
being  laid  now  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 

The  best  investment  for  strength  that  a  nation  can 
make  is  in  the  education  of  its  youth,  and  the  best  divi¬ 
dend  that  a  nation  can  gain  from  such  an  investment  is 
in  the  future  performance  of  the  youth  so  educated. 


Since  the  present  generation  will  be  the  power  of  the 
future,  it  is  essential  that  the  abilities  of  all  be  encour¬ 
aged  and  fostered.  In  this  way  each  person  will  become 
an  asset  to  the  nation  rather  than  a  liability.  Because 
a  nation  is  made  up  of  individuals,  the  natural  skill  of 
each  individual  composes  the  resourcefulness  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  Education  of  the  masses  also  has  a  tendency  to 
erase  local  and  sectional  antagonism,  and  results  in 
greater  tolerance,  more  complete  understanding,  and  a 
more  perfect  union. 

This  intellectual  rise  in  the  minds  of  the  people  must 
be  supplemented  by  a  moral  rise,  so  that  we  shall  not 
grow  away  from  the  spiritual  principles  established  and 
cherished  by  our  forefathers.  These  men  realized,  as 
we  must  realize,  that  a  people’s  most  priceless  possession 
is  the  right  to  worship,  each  individual  as  he  sees  fit,  in 
order  to  give  to  each  person  the  faith  and  spiritual 
strength  he  needs  to  continue  his  work  unafraid  in  a 
world  of  chaos— America  must  preserve  this  right.  Let 
us  always  remember  George  Washington’s  words: 
"  .  .  .  reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect 
that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  re¬ 
ligious  principle.” 

Yet  we  must  make  America  strong  in  body  as  well  as 
in  mind  and  in  spirit.  Our  fighting  men  could  not  be 
expected  to  do  their  best  if  they  did  not  have  proper 
nourishment  and  physical  training.  Neither  can  we, 
who  must  fight  ''behind  the  men  behind  the  guns”  ex¬ 
pect  to  work  and  to  think  our  best  unless  we  are 
physically  strong.  An  increased  national  health  will 
directly  benefit  our  war  production  machine,  for  there 
will  be  less  "absenteeism”  because  of  illness  among  the 
workers  in  our  mines,  factories,  and  other  essential 
places  of  occupation.  It  will  also  mean  that  the  nation 
will  be  physically  able  to  handle  the  tasks  which  will 
arise  after  the  war. 

So,  even  as  America  wages  a  great  and  devastating 
war,  she  is  preparing  to  take  her  part  in  the  work  of 
creating  a  better  world.  Since  the  influence  of  America 
will  be  one  of  the  strong  controlling  factors  in  building 
this  post-war  world,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  person  to  take 
advantage  of  all  those  opportunities  which  will  make 
him  strong — mentally,  spiritually,  and  physically.  Thus 
our  nation  will  be  fully  able  to  cope  with  that  recon¬ 
struction  period  which  will  inevitably  follow  the  declar¬ 
ation  of  peace. 

Dorothy  Weafer,  ’44. 


THE  STUDENTS  PART 

In  this  world  at  war  we,  the  high  school  students  of 
the  country,  have  a  definite  and  unavoidable  responsi¬ 
bility.  All  of  us  must  do  our  share  to  see  that  our 
fathers  and  brothers,  now  fighting  the  enemy  in  the  far 
corners  of  the  world,  return  to  us  speedily  and  safely. 
There  can  be  no  shirking  of  duty  and  no  costly  mis¬ 
takes  to  hinder  the  war  effort.  One  of  our  most  im- 
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portant  duties  on  the  home  front  is  the  regular  pur¬ 
chasing  of  War  Stamps  and  Bonds.  Our  giving  up  the 
little  luxuries — the  extra  ice  cream  sundae,  the  frills  on 
a  dress,  and  the  cuffs  on  a  pair  of  trousers — and  our 
buying  War  Stamps  with  the  money  saved  are  the  things 
that  enable  our  government  to  furnish  a  soldier  or  a 
sailor  with  the  bullets  that  may  save  his  life. 

By  cheerfully  accepting  wartime  restrictions  and  a 
temporary  lowering  of  our  standards  of  living,  we  are 
helping  tremendously  to  prevent  inflation  after  the  war 
and  to  build  a  better  post-war  world;  for  the  winning 
of  the  war  alone  is  not  the  only  essential  act.  We  want 
to  be  able  to  live  out  our  lives  in  accordance  with  the 
"Four  Freedoms,”  as  outlined  by  President  Roosevelt. 
To  refresh  our  memories,  these  are  freedom  of  speech 
and  expression,  freedom  of  worship,  freedom  from  fear, 
and  freedom  from  want.  Since  many  thousands  of 


people  do  not  have  these  freedoms,  they  cannot  be  taken 
for  granted.  We  students,  who  are  going  to  be  among 
the  leaders  of  the  world  in  a  short  time,  must  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  task  of  engineering  a  just  and  lasting 
peace. 

By  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  gain 
knowledge  and  by  studying  as  much  as  possible,  we  are 
meeting  one  of  the  vital  requirements  in  preparation  for 
the  task  soon  to  confront  us.  The  restoration  of  true 
peace  to  the  world  will  not  be  aided  by  lethargy.  We 
students  must  awaken.  The  undertaking  will  not  be 
easy.  Vast  planning  will  be  essential  to  success. 

By  making  ourselves  ready  we  shall  be  able  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  future.  A  finer  and  better  world 
to  live  in  shall  be  the  fruit  of  our  efforts. 

Rosemary  Billauer,  ’44. 
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A  NEW  CRUISER 

There  had  been  an  air  raid  warning  last  night.  Leo’s 
father  had  been  on  duty  at  the  city  control  center  and 
was  still  there  at  5:30  A.  M.  even  though  the  all  clear 
had  come  at  2  o’clock.  Mr.  Langley  was  the  chief  air 
raid  warden  for  the  little  city  of  Oceanside,  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  if  anyone  made  any  mistakes  in  an  emer¬ 
gency,  he  should  be  the  one  to  make  them;  that  is  why 
he  was  still  at  the  control  center,  trying  to  clear  things 
up. 

As  Leo  walked  in  with  a  hot  lunch  for  his  father,  the 
elder  Langley  was  talking  on  the  telephone  to  the  head 
of  the  Service  Command  for  the  Oceanside  district.  It 
appeared  to  Leo,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
warden's  duties  and  routine,  that  his  father  was  making 
a  final  report.  He  heard  the  words:  "No  damage  done 
but  planes  could  be  heard.  How  many?  About  six  it 
seemed.  Yes,  we’ll  let  you  know  if  we  find  anything. 
Goodbye.” 

"Hello,  Leo.” 

"Hello,  Dad.  Here’s  a  lunch  Mom  made  up  for  you. 
She  was  afraid  you’d  stay  down  here  all  day  and  not 
have  anything  to  eat.” 

"Yes,  she’s  right.  I  never  look  at  the  clock  except 
when  a  report  requires  it.  Let’s  see  what  she  has  sent. 
Hmmm,  four  sandwiches  and  a  thermos  of  hot  coffee. 
Won’t  you  help  me  dispose  of  some,  Leo?” 

"No,  thanks,  Dad,  I  figured  I  might  as  well  stay  up, 
even  though  it  was  still  before  six  o’clock,  so  I  ate 
breakfast  before  I  came  here.” 

"Well,”  said  the  elder  Langley  chewing  on  a  bite  of 
the  first  sandwich,  "I  sure  won’t  urge  you.  These  are 
the  best  tasting  sandwiches  I  ever  ate.” 

"It  seems  to  me  that’s  what  you  always  say,  Dad.” 

"She  always  makes  them  seem  better  every  time  she 
makes  them.  I  was  very,  very  lucky  when  I  married 
your  mother,  Leo.” 

"Tell  me,  did  you  check  up  on  my  men  for  me?” 

"Yes,  Dad,  they  were  all  on  the  job.  Confidentially, 
you’re  not  the  only  one  who  thinks  Mom  makes  wonder¬ 
ful  sandwiches  and  coffee.  She  had  me  take  some 
around  to  all  the  wardens,  and,  boy,  did  they  appre¬ 
ciate  it.” 


"I’m  mighty  glad  she  did  it,  Leo.  It  makes  the  war¬ 
dens  really  want  to  go  out  when  they  get  something 
like  that.” 

The  door  opened  and  Jim  Larkin,  one  of  Mr.  Lang¬ 
ley’s  best  wardens,  said,  "Hello,  Frank;  hello,  Leo.  I 
thought  you’d  still  be  here.  Well,  you  can  scram  home 
now.  I’m  on  this  next  shift.” 

"Thanks,  Jim,  I  really  could  do  with  a  little  sleep.  I 
didn’t  realize  how  tired  I  was  until  now.  Everything 
go  O.  K.,  last  night?” 

"Fine,  Frank,  not  a  single  violation.  You  had  better 
get  going  or  Leo  will  have  to  carry  you.” 

"I  guess  you’re  right,”  replied  Mr.  Langley,  trying 
vainly  to  cover  up  a  yawn.  "Will  you  get  in  touch 
with  all  the  others  and  let  them  know  there’s  to  be  a 
meeting  at  my  house  at  7:30  tonight?” 

"Sure,  Frank.  So  long.” 

"So  long,  Jim.  Thanks  for  taking  over.” 

It  was  only  a  ten-minute  walk  to  the  Langley’s  little 
cream  and  brown  cottage  set  in  among  the  sand  dunes 
just  off  the  Shore  Road  and  when  they  reached  home  the 
sun  could  be  seen  just  coming  up  from  behind  Sliding 
Sand  Mountain.  It  wasn’t  really  a  mountain.  In  fact, 
merely  a  bump  on  the  landscape,  but  it  was  the  highest 
point  in  that  vicinity.  Mr.  Langley  went  right  to  bed 
and  Leo  went  over  to  the  Larkin’s  house  to  see  if  Fred 
was  up  yet.  The  Larkin  home  was  just  at  the  foot  of 
Sliding  Sand  Mountain  and  a  large  wall  was  built  along 
the  back  to  keep  the  sand  from  sliding  up  against  the 
house. 

Fred  was  up  when  Leo  arrived,  and  they  decided  to 
go  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  see  if  they  could  see 
any  results  from  the  battle  last  night.  They  were  look¬ 
ing  over  the  calm  water  when  Fred  noticed  a  small  pole 
in  a  dune.  The  boys  knew  the  beach  well  and  had 
never  noticed  anything  like  this  before  so  they  decided 
to  investigate. 

As  they  slid  down  the  mountain,  they  were  tem¬ 
porarily  out  of  sight  of  the  mysterious  spot.  Upon  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  point,  absolutely  nothing  could  be  found. 
No  pole  could  be  seen  nor  any  trace  of  it.  Suddenly, 
Leo  noticed  a  door  which  was  almost  in  the  side  of  the 
hill.  Then  he  realized  it  was  a  small  shack  covered 
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with  sand  and  native  grasses.  At  one  point  to  the  rear 
of  the  hut  he  saw  a  short  length  of  wire  which  seemed 
to  stretch  toward  the  spot  where  the  pole  had  been.  Fred 
started  off,  following  the  wire;  when  he  came  to  the 
side  of  a  dune,  he  tried  to  go  over  and  around  it  but 
the  wire  seemed  to  go  straight  into  the  sand. 

"This  is  very  strange,”  said  Leo,  who  had  followed 
the  wire  in  the  opposite  direction  from  Fred.  "It  seems 
to  go  right  into  that  dune  where  the  shack  is.  It  must 
have  some  connection  with  it.” 

"Well,  this  must  be  the  place  where  we  thought  we 
saw  that  pole,”  remarked  Fred.  "I’ve  looked  all  around 
here,  and  as  near  as  I  can  make  out,  the  wire  goes  right 
into  this  pile.” 

The  boys  were  discussing  the  matter  when  they 
noticed  a  long  shadow  falling  over  them  and  Leo  looked 
up  and  exclaimed,  "Look!  !  The  pole!  It’s  back 
again!” 

"I’ve  got  the  solution,”  cried  Fred.  "This  is  a  radio 
antenna.  That  shed  is  an  enemy  radio  post.  They 
must  have  put  it  up  during  the  blackout  last  night.” 

"Come  on,  let’s  get  out  of  here,”  urged  Leo.  "If  we 
are  caught,  it  will  be  just  too  bad!” 

The  boys  went  down  to  the  water’s  edge  and  walked 
along  in  silence  for  a  few  moments;  then  Leo  said,  "I 
think  we  should  tell  someone  about  this,  but  Dad  is 
asleep  and  your  father  is  at  the  control  center.” 

"Yes,”  replied  Fred,  "we  certainly  ought  to  tell  some¬ 
one;  but  the  fellows  in  the  Coast  Guard  Station  would 
only  laugh  at  us,  especially  after  that  episode  with  the 
floating  lifeboat  with  a  few  pieces  of  canvas  in  it  that 
we  thought  were  people.  We  had  the  guard  chasing 
all  over  the  Atlantic  looking  for  it.” 

"Well,  we  should  take  the  chance  on  telling  them  any¬ 
way,”  replied  Leo.  "This  may  be  something  important. 
Come  on.  Let’s  go  get  ’Bessie’  and  buzz  up  there.” 

After  about  ten  minutes  of  tire  pumping  and  car¬ 
buretor  adjusting,  "Bessie”  was  all  set  to  roll  down  the 
hill;  this  was  necessary  because  her  battery  was  dead. 
She  would  start  on  a  few  drops  of  gas,  then  run  up  the 
beach  on  the  kerosene  which  the  boys  hoped  would  be 
enough  to  get  them  there  and  back.  "Bessie,”  for  all 
of  her  thirteen  years,  caught  hold  just  a  little  way  down 
the  hill  and  purred  up  the  beach.  She  ran  surprisingly 
well  on  kerosene,  because  of  a  muffler  and  exhaust  at¬ 
tachment  perfected  by  Leo  and  his  father,  who  was  a 
mechanic  before  he  went  into  war  work. 

It  was  about  six  miles  to  the  Coast  Guard  station 
from  the  Langley  house,  and  "Bessie”  seemed  to  eat 
up  the  ground.  They  stopped  in  the  rear  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  and  went  in  immediately  to  see  the  officer  in  charge. 
The  men  were  all  down  on  the  beach  working  on  their 
surf  boat  drill,  so  the  boys  managed  to  get  in  without  a 
"razzing”  about  their  past  experience. 

Lt.  Commander  Weston  was  the  officer  behind  the 
desk,  and  the  boys  knew  him  well.  As  they  entered 
the  spotless  office,  he  looked  up  and  said,  "Good  morn¬ 


ing,  boys.  Finding  any  more  dead  people  in  boats?” 

"No,  sir,”  replied  Leo.  "We  think  we’ve  found  an 
enemy  agent.” 

"Now  look,  fellows,”  said  Commander  Weston.  "The 
last  time  it  could  have  easily  been  a  mistake,  but  if 
you’re  trying  to  pull  something  on  us  again,  watch  out.” 

"We’re  not  trying  anything,  Commander,”  protested 
Fred.  "We  really  think  we’ve  found  something  this 
time.” 

"Well,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  boy,  speak  up!  Tell  me 
the  whole  story!”  snapped ^the  Commander. 

Between  them  both,  Fred  and  Leo  managed  to  get 
the  story  out  and  by  this  time  the  Commander  was 
ready  for  action. 

"Ensign  Clark,”  he  barked  at  his  orderly,  "get  those 
men  up  here  and  into  the  truck!  Arm  them  all  with 
tommy  guns!  Get  tear  gas!  We’re  going  on  a  raid¬ 
ing  party!  Leo,  put  some  gas  in  that  jalopy  of  yours 
and  lead  the  way.  If  we  had  to  follow  in  the  kerosene 
smoke  that  thing  leaves,  we’d  run  into  the  sea.  Come 
on,  get  moving!” 

"Bessie”  really  could  travel  if  she  was  running  on 
gasoline.  Staying  close  to  the  water’s  edge,  Leo  raced 
down  the  beach,  the  Coast  Guard  truck  at  times  having 
trouble  to  keep  up  with  him  as  he  wove  among  some 
rocks.  Those  six  miles  just  flew  by  and  before  Leo 
realized  it,  he  was  almost  at  the  spot  where  the  shack 
was.  As  he  ground  to  a  stop,  the  truck  pulled  up  be¬ 
side  him,  and  the  men  piled  out. 

"Where  is  it,  Leo?”  questioned  Commander  Weston. 
"I  can’t  see  anything  that  looks  like  a  shack.” 

"It’s  over  there  behind  those  biggest  dunes,”  said  Leo. 
"It’s  well  hidden.” 

"All  right,  you  boys  stay  here.  We’ll  surround  the 
place,”  said  the  commander.  "Ensign  Clark,  take  eight 
men  and  cover  the  back  and  the  south  side  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  I’ll  cover  around  here  with  the  rest.  Stay  hid¬ 
den.  If  he  wants  a  fight,  give  it  to  him.  Place  all 
your  men  so  they  can  see  the  door.  All  right.  Get 
into  position!” 

The  men  dispersed  noiselessly  and  in  another  instant 
Commander  Weston  was  seen  to  throw  a  rock  against 
the  door.  A  lone  man  stepped  out  to  see  what  made 
the  noise,  and  before  he  could  even  turn  his  head  to 
look,  Commander  Weston  was  on  top  of  him,  rolling 
over  and  over  on  the  sandy  ground.  Then  with  a  ter¬ 
rific  left  jab  the  Commander  stopped  the  struggle.  Af¬ 
ter  about  fifteen  minutes,  the  captive  regained  his  senses 
and  found  himself  securely  bound. 

"All  right,  you,  do  some  explaining,”  instructed  the 
Commander.  "I’m  Commander  Weston  from  the 
Point-o-Rocks,  Coast  Guard  Station.” 

"Pleased  to  meet  you,  sir,”  came  the  reply.  "I’m  Cap¬ 
tain  Paul  Foley,  United  States  Army  Intelligence  Serv¬ 
ice.” 

"Wh-wha — ”  stammered  Commander  Weston.  "A 
thousand  apologies,  sir,  if  you  really  are,  but  how  about 
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this  get-up,  and  where’s  your  identification  and  uni¬ 
form?” 

"If  you’ll  kindly  reach  in  my  shirt  pocket,  pull  up  the 
inside  and  look  at  it,  you’ll  see  everything  you  want 
to  know.  I  didn’t  dare  carry  any  other  identification.” 

"Yes,  everything  seems  to  be  in  order  here,”  said 
the  Commander,  "But  why  all  the  secrecy?” 

"Well,  I  guess  I  might  as  well  tell  you  the  whole 
story,”  said  Captain  Foley.  "This  is  the  way  things 
were.  The  Intelligence  Department  got  a  tip  off  that 
saboteurs  were  going  to  be  landed  along  the  coast.  The 
planes  approaching  were  intended  to  get  everyone  away 
from  the  coast  and  to  cover  the  submarine.  Evidently  the 
tip  was  just  to  scare  us,  but  I’m  to  stay  here  for  the  rest 
of  the  week,  so  I’ll  have  to  ask  all  of  you  to  promise  not 
to  say  anything  at  all  about  this  little  episode.” 

A  chorus  of  "I’ll  keep  quiet”  and  "I’m  mum”  went 
up  from  the  little  circle. 

"Good,”  said  Captain  Foley.  "Now  would  you  like 
to  see  the  inside  of  my  'chateau’?  I  have  quite  a  set¬ 
up  in  here.  There  is  the  radio,  my  supplies,  and  my  ar¬ 
senal.  This  is  the  control  to  my  telescoping  antenna. 
If  you  go  outside,  you  can  see  it  when  I  put  it  up  and 
down.  It’s  on  that  sand  dune  over  there,”  indicating 
a  certain  one  with  his  finger. 

"Why,  that’s  where  we  traced  the  wire,”  said  Fred. 

"Yes,”  responded  Captain  Foley,  "the  entire  mech¬ 
anism  for  operating  it  is  under  that  pile  of  sand.” 

"Well,  it’s  late,”  said  Commander  Weston,  "and  we 
really  should  be  getting  back  to  the  station.  I’m  sure 
that  this  secret  will  not  leak  out  from  anyone  here. 
These  alert  boys  discovered  this  place  in  their  wander¬ 
ings,  so  I  guess  you  don’t  have  to  worry  about  this  sec¬ 
tion  being  invaded  while  they’re  on  the  job.” 

"You  fellows  certainly  deserve  some  reward,” 
prompted  Captain  Foley.  "We  are  going  to  set  up  a 
patrol  station  here  and  we  need  two  men  who  know 
the  waters  and  the  land.  They  will  have  a  nice,  new, 
sixteen-cylinder  cabin  cruiser  in  which  they  will  go 
from  here,  twenty-five  miles  down  the  coast  near  the 
shore  to  the  south,  swing  out  until  they  are  three  miles 
out,  then  make  a  big  arc  of  fifty  miles  and  swing  in 
near  the  shore  again  twenty-five  miles  to  the  north. 
How  would  you  fellows  like  that  job?” 

"You — you  mean  Leo  and  I  would  have  that  job?” 
asked  Fred  in  a  puzzled  manner. 

"Yes,  this  experience  today  shows  that  you  two  fel¬ 
lows  are  plenty  capable  of  doing  this  job,”  said  Cap¬ 
tain  Foley.  "What  do  you  say?” 

"Sure,”  piped  up  Fred  and  Leo  as  one. 

"All  right.  You  start  next  week  and  from  this  day 
on  you  are  members  of  the  United  States  Army  Intelli¬ 
gence  Reserve,  although  you  are  both  below  Army  en¬ 
listment  age.  If  this  country  had  more  fellows  like  you, 
Hitler,  Benito,  and  Tojo  would  never,  in  a  million  years, 
succeed  in  conquering  this  country  or  any  part  of  it!” 

Martin  Dietel,  ’43. 


DECEPTION  DISCOVERED 

Steve  was  Harriet  Van  Blonden’s  nephew,  her  only 
living  relative.  It  was  his  duty  to  accept  her  invitation 
to  spend  his  vacation  at  her  lovely  home  in  Leasville; 
and  it  even  might  prove  profitable,  for  if  he  made  a 
good  impression  on  the  aunt  he  had  never  seen,  she 
would  make  him  heir  to  her  fortune.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  big  dance  which  practically  everyone  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  attend  was  tomorrow  night  and  Sally,  the  most 
popular  girl  on  the  campus,  had  promised  to  go  with 
him.  If  only  he  could  think  of  some  way  to  do  both 
things  at  once. 

Suddenly  an  idea  flashed  through  his  mind.  His 
roommate,  Lee,  was  not  going  to  the  dance,  so  why  not 
have  him  visit  her  in  his  stead?  Since  his  aunt  had 
never  seen  him,  she  would  not  know  the  difference. 

Running  speedily  up  the  hall,  he  burst  into  his  room 
where,  sitting  on  the  couch  and  leaning  against  the 
wall  littered  with  football  pennants  and  pin-up  girls, 
was  his  roommate,  Lee. 

"Say,  when  I  heard  you  coming  up  the  hall  I  began 
to  wonder  if  you  were  being  chased  by  a  tornado,’  Lee 
said  laughingly.  "Just  why  all  the  hurry?” 

"Look,  Lee,  all  joking  aside,”  he  answered,  "I’ve  got  a 
problem  and  I  need  your  help.” 

After  fifteen  minutes,  Steve  had  told  Lee  all  about 
his  predicament  and  he  was  very  much  surprised  when 
Lee  flatly  refused  to  let  himself  become  involved.  How¬ 
ever,  Steve  was  evidently  gifted  with  the  power  of  per¬ 
suasion,  for  the  next  morning  found  Lee  on  the  Leas- 
ville-bound  train,  worriedly  rehearsing  his  part.  As 
the  train  speedily  shortened  the  distance  to  Leasville, 
Lee  was  trying  to  read  a  magazine;  but,  finding  him¬ 
self  unable  to  keep  his  mind  on  the  story,  he  left  the 
Pullman  and  spent  the  remaining  few  miles  in  the  ob¬ 
servation  car. 

Upon  hearing  the  conductor  call  "Leasville,”  Lee,  ner¬ 
vous  with  anticipation,  got  his  suitcase  from  the  porter 
and  with  a  sigh  he  got  off  the  train  and  looked  about 
him  in  a  typical  country  town.  He  went  into  the  little 
station  which  was  about  the  size  of  a  garage  and  bore  a 
well-worn  sign  which  read  "Leasville.” 

"Stephen,”  someone  called,  and  looking  around  he 
saw  the  only  other  person  in  the  small  room — an  elder¬ 
ly,  rather  stout  lady,  with  a  cane  on  one  arm  and  a 
Pekinese  in  the  other. 

Lee  thought,  "This  must  be  Aunt  Harriet  for  there’s 
no  one  else  around  and  she  called  me  Stephen’.’ 

Walking  quickly  across  the  room,  he  took  the  old 
lady’s  hand  and  said,  "Why,  Aunt  Harriet,  I’m  awfully 
glad  to  see  you.” 

"The  car  is  right  over  here,”  she  interposed.  "We 
can  start  home  and  you  can  tell  me  all  about  yourself 
on  the  way.” 

They  walked  over  to  the  huge,  black  sedan  where  a 
chauffeur  was  waiting,  and  they  started  on  their  ride 
home,  which  Lee  was  sure  he  would  not  enjoy.  Dur- 
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ing  the  trip  of  ten  miles  Aunt  Harriet  asked  numerous 
questions  about  Steve’s  life,  which  Lee  tried  to  answer 
as  best  he  could  by  piecing  together  the  few  facts  which 
his  friend  had  given  him. 

Lee  sighed  with  relief  as  the  big  car  neared  the 
spacious  home  surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall.  As 
the  chauffeur  got  out  of  the  car  to  open  the  iron  gate 
which  served  as  an  entrance,  Lee  thought,  "Well,  I’m  in 
this  knee-deep  now,  and  I  can’t  back  out,  but  I  wish  I’d 
never  let  Steve  talk  me  into  it.” 

Later,  after  Lee  had  met  the  members  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  he  excused  himself  and  went  to  his  room  to  write 
Steve  a  letter  saying,  "Everything  is  going  fine  and  I 
even  like  the  old  lady.  By  the  way,  I  met  your  cousin 
Sue  today,  and  I  think  that  knowing  her  is  going  to 
make  this  visit  even  more  pleasant;  in  fact,  I’m  going 
riding  with  her  this  afternoon.” 

"Steve,”  a  sweet  voice  called  from  downstairs. 

"I'll  be  right  down,  Sue,”  Lee  answered  as  he  hur¬ 
riedly  put  the  letter  into  an  envelope  and  hid  it  under 
his  bed  pillow.  Straightening  his  tie,  he  quickly  went 
downstairs  where  Sue  was  waiting.  Evidently  enjoying 
each  other’s  company  immensely,  the  couple  walked 
across  the  wide,  green  lawns  to  the  stables. 

Three  weeks  later  Lee’s  vacation  was  almost  over  and 
he  was  on  his  way  to  say  good-bye  to  the  old  lady  whom 
he  had  affectionately  learned  to  call  "Aunt  Harriet.” 
Walking  towards  the  library,  he  heard  voices  and  he 
stopped  quietly  to  listen. 

"Aunt  Harriet”  and  the  butler,  Peters,  were  talking. 
"Master  Stephen  is  a  fine  young  man,”  said  Peters,  "And 
I  hate  to  see  him  go.” 

"Yes,  Peters,”  answered  Aunt  Harriet,  "I  think  as 
much  of  him  as  I  would  if  he  were  my  real  nephew.” 

"Madam,  do  you  mean  that  he’s  not  your  nephew?” 
asked  the  astonished  Peters. 

"Aunt  Harriet — I  mean,  Mrs.  Van  Blonden,  you 
know?”  cried  Lee  as  he  burst  into  the  room,  a  surprised, 
embarrassed  look  on  his  face. 

"Yes,  I’ve  known  ever  since  the  first  day  I  saw  you  at 
the  station,”  she  answered,  "for  your  father,  or  rather 
Stephen’s  father,  sent  me  a  picture  of  Stephen  when  he 
learned  that  he  was  going  to  visit  me.” 

"Oh,  I’m  terribly  sorry,”  apologized  Lee,  "but  Steve 
couldn’t  come  and  he  didn’t  want  to  refuse  your  in¬ 
vitation.” 

"I'm  not  angry,”  she  said  sweetly,  "for  you've  given 
me  some  happiness  in  my  old  age.”  She  continued,  "I 
think  Sue  will  be  rather  glad  that  you’re  not  her  cousin, 
for  I  believe  she’d  rather  have  you  a  closer  relative  than 
that.” 

"You  mean,”  asked  the  surprised  Lee,  "that  she  cares 
for  me?” 

"Why  don’t  you  ask  her  about  that?” 

"I  shall.” 

As  Lee  quickly  left  the  room,  Aunt  Harriet  turned  to 
Peters  and  said  with  tears  in  her  no-longer  lonesome 


eyes,  "He’s  still  a  wonderful  boy  even  if  he’s  not  my 
real  nephew.” 

"Yes,  Madam,”  said  Peters  as  they  smiled  at  each 
other  with  happier  faces  than  they  had  had  for  a  very 
long  time. 

Janet  Beattie,  ’45. 


THE  GOLDEN  CARDEN 

I  have  to  admit  that  P.  T.  Barnum  had  the  right  idea 
when  he  said,  "A  sucker  is  born  every  minute.”  I  know 
this  to  be  the  absolute  truth  because  I  am  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  one  of  the  most  gullible  persons  in  the 
world.  His  name  is  Bill  Gorman,  but  he  is  just  plain 
"Bill”  to  the  whole  neighborhood.  He  and  his  friends 
were  the  victims  of  the  smartest  swindle  ever  perpe¬ 
trated  in  our  town. 

It  all  began  last  spring.  To  be  exact,  it  began  on  a 
Monday  night  at  suppertime.  Bill  had  had  a  pretty 
hard  day  of  school  and  baseball  practice.  He  was  not 
encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  doing  his  homework 
right  after  supper  that  evening.  His  mother  had  called 
the  family  to  supper  and  the  conversation  was  well 
under  way  before  Bill  took  any  heed  of  their  talk.  His 
father  remarked  about  the  appearance  of  the  back  yard 
and  the  lawn,  while  injecting  a  subtle  hint  to  Bill  about 
the  advisability  of  cutting  the  grass  now  and  then. 

Mother  Gorman  cut  him  short  almost  at  once  by 
stating  simply,  "I  have  a- plan  that  will  eliminate  a  lot 
of  work  for  Bill  and  help  us,  too.  You  know  that 
article  that  was  in  Sunday’s  paper — the  one  about  the 
food  situation  and  home  gardening?  Well,  I  cut  the 
piece  out  of  the  paper,  and  I’m  going  to  plant  one  of 
those  victory  gardens,  following  the  plans  in  the  paper. 
We  can  plant  it  right  in  our  back  yard;  then  Bill  won’t 
have  to  cut  so  much  grass  this  summer.” 

Bill’s  father  was  quite  impressed  by  this  plan  for  a 
home  garden,  especially  in  view  of  the  enormous  bills 
he  had  just  received  from  the  grocer.  Bill,  too,  was 
relieved  to  find  that  the  planting  of  this  garden  would 
mean  reducing  the  wide  area  of  lawn  which  he  was  to 
nurse  all  summer.  But  there  was  a  slight  cloud  of 
suspicion  in  his  mind  as  to  who  would  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  taking  care  of  the  garden,  as  gardens  en¬ 
tail  much  work,  even  small  ones. 

The  result  of  this  little  talk  was  that  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily  went  in  for  farming  in  a  "big  way,”  that  is,  of  course, 
for  the  first  few  weeks.  Soon  the  glamour  and  the  joys 
began  to  fade,  mostly  because  of  the  hard  work.  As 
the  bugs,  insects,  rainless  days,  and  weeds  increased,  the 
amount  of  work  put  into  the  garden  by  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily  decreased  accordingly.  Soon  the  vegetables  in  the 
Gorman  garden  saw  less  of  the  Gormans  and  much 
more  of  the  weeds,  stray  chickens,  and  dogs. 

On  the  last  of  May,  the  work  appeared  to  be  at  a 
standstill,  but  there  was  one  spark  of  energy  left  in  the 
family.  Bill  firmly  resolved  to  do  something  on  the 
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plot.  He  took  the  hoe  and  started  to  work.  He  was 
determined  to  annihilate  the  armies  of  weeds  so  that 
he  set  to  work  with  great  spirit  and  gusto.  After  a 
short  period  he  stopped  to  rest  for  a  moment.  Idly, 
he  looked  down  at  his  shoes  and,  to  his  astonishment,  he 
saw  a  shiny  quarter  lying  near  a  tomato  plant. 

Now  Bill  didn’t  stop  with  just  a  quarter,  for  the  very 
next  minute  he  saw  a  nickel  lying  a  few  feet  away. 
Right  beside  his  left  foot  was  a  dime,  and  another  dime 
was  lying  a  few  inches  away  from  its  mate.  Bill’s  haul 
in  those  few  minutes  was  over  eighty  cents,  which  he 
immediately  invested  in  cooling  drinks  at  the  corner 
drug  store.  When  the  rest  of  the  family  heard  of  his 
extraordinary  luck,  they  almost  fell  over  each  other  in 
tneir  haste  to  reach  the  long-neglected  garden  plot. 

This  shower  of  coins  continued  off  and  on  for  about 
three  weeks,  and  the  garden  began  to  lose  much  of  its 
wild,  abandoned  look  as  the  neighbors’  children  up¬ 
rooted  the  weeds  in  their  search  for  treasure.  It  was 
all  Bill  could  do  to  keep  them  from  trampling  the  crop 
underfoot.  Although  some  of  the  children  were  dis¬ 
appointed  in  not  finding  many  coins,  they  did  a  very 
good  job  of  clearing  out  the  weeds. 

One  evening  Bill  left  the  supper  table  and  went  out 
on  the  porch  to  take  a  little  nap  in  the  hammock.  He 
was  just  dozing  off  when  he  heard  his  father  talking  to 
Mother  Gorman  in  the  living  room.  He  sat  upright 
in  the  hammock  and  then  began  to  laugh  softly,  for  he 
had  heard  his  father  say,  "That  crop  in  the  back  yard 
must  be  ready  to  harvest.  I  might  as  well  stop  plant¬ 
ing  those  coins  now  that  the  work  is  all  done.  It  cost 
me  quite  a  bit  to  throw  away  that  money,  but  not  half 
as  much  as  it  would  have  cost  me  for  grocery  bills.” 

Philip  A.  Hawley,  ’43. 


IT’S  A  BOY 

Lieutenant  Jack  Snow  paced  impatiently  around  the 
pilot’s  room  of  the  United  States  Aircraft  Carrier,  Lake- 
wood.  Today  was  May  6,  and  the  doctor  had  told  him 
his  wife  was  expecting  a  child  about  May  6. 

The  heat  was  intense  on  the  South  Pacific,  and  the 
pilots  were  aching  for  action,  but  the  Jap  convoy  lay 
out  over  the  horizon  and  showed  little  inclination  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  Yankee  tank  force.  This  car¬ 
rier  was  part  of  a  fleet  that  had  been  sent  out  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  Japs,  but  until  today  they  had  not  come  close 
enough,  except  for  an  occasional  bombing  raid.  Now 
the  men  were  on  edge.  Finally  one  flyer  broke  the 
silence. 

"Why  don’t  those  'Brass  Hats’  make  up  their  minds? 
This  is  a  great  way  to  fight  a  war.” 

"Be  quiet,  Ken,”  snapped  Ensign  Kent.  "You  know 
that  the  'Gold  Braid  guys’  know  what  they’re  doing.” 

Just  then  the  inter-communication  speaker  blared 
forth,  "B  flight  up!  B  flight  up!” 


The  pilots  bolted  from  the  room,  Lt.  Snow  among 
them.  In  the  operation  room,  Commander  Wilson  ex¬ 
plained  their  mission  to  them. 

"You  are  to  fly  over  the  enemy  convoy  and  observe 
what  sort  of  protection  it  has.  Particularly  notice  if 
there  are  any  aircraft  carriers.  Do  not  fight  unless  you 
are  attacked  first.” 

The  last  remark  was  but  a  matter  of  form  for  he  knew 
that  nothing  short  of  court  martial  could  keep  the  boys 
from  fighting. 

The  pilots  trooped  up  to  the  flight  deck  where  their 
planes  were  ready.  They  strapped  on  their  parachutes, 
climbed  into  their  planes,  and  roared  into  the  blue. 
Lt.  Snow  in  plane  six  was  very  nervous.  He  would 
have  liked  to  stay  aboard  the  carrier  to  wait  for  news 
of  his  child. 

After  five  minutes,  the  flight  leader  spoke.  "Four, 
five,  and  six,  peel  off  and  run  in  low  over  our  objec¬ 
tive.” 

With  a  deafening  roar  and  a  sickening  drop,  the 
planes  dived  low  over  the  Japs.  Immediately,  the  Japs 
started  to  fire  anti-aircraft  guns  at  them,  but  their  aim 
was  very  bad.  The  three  flyers  sighted  an  aircraft  car¬ 
rier;  yet  oddly  her  decks  were  devoid  of  planes  so  that 
they  dived  in,  amid  a  hail  of  enemy  fire,  and  strafed 
and  bombed  her  topside.  They  left  the  carrier  burning 
in  several  places  and  rejoined  their  squadron. 

When  they  were  back  in  formation,  the  flight  leader 
remarked,  "That  was  against  orders,  boys,  but  good  work 
anyway.” 

The  planes  soon  landed  at  the  carrier.  Lt.  Snow 
leaped  from  his  moving  plane  and  ran  for  the  radio 
room.  "Any  news  yet,  Sparks?”  "No,  Lieutenant,  but 
I’ll  let  you  know  as  soon  as  there  is,”  replied  Sparks. 

Jack  Snow  returned  to  the  pilots’  room  where  the 
men  were  discussing  the  earlier  action.  Most  of  them 
were  complaining  because  of  the  lack  of  opposition. 

As  if  in  answer  to  the  complaints,  the  loudspeaker 
blared,  "All  pilots  up!  All  pilots  up!” 

Each  flight  leader  rushed  to  the  operation  room  to 
get  the  last  minute  instructions  and  then  dashed  for  his 
plane.  In  a  few  minutes  fifty  planes  were  in  the  air. 
From  the  north,  a  strong  force  of  Japanese  planes  was 
approaching.  Our  men  headed  for  the  sun  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  rise  above  the  Japs.  Then,  at  a  signal  from 
the  squadron  leader,  each  pilot  picked  out  a  plane  and 
went  for  it.  Lt.  Snow  found  himself  diving  on  a  Jap 
bomber.  For  some  unknown  reason  Jack  suddenly 
found  himself  possessed  of  the  Devil.  With  reckless 
abandon,  he  dived  straight  for  the  nose  of  the  bomber 
and  didn’t  shoot  till  he  was  but  fifty  feet  from  the  plane. 
Then  he  pressed  the  firing  button  and  the  impact  of 
six  machine  guns  and  four  cannons  hit  the  Jap.  The 
bomber  disintegrated  and  fell  in  flames.  Lt.  Snow  looped 
and  repeated  the  preceding  operation  with  the  same  re¬ 
sults.  As  he  was  closing  in  on  the  third,  he  felt  his 
plane  shudder  and,  looking  back,  he  saw  two  Jap  zeros 
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on  his  tail.  He  knew  he  couldn’t  dive  faster  than  they, 
so  he  decided  to  trick  them.  He  observed  that  they 
were  flying  very  close  together,  in  fact,  too  close.  He 
rolled  his  plane  to  the  right.  In  order  to  keep  Lt. 
Snow  in  sight,  the  Japs  rolled  also  but  they  were  too 
close  together.  The  left  Jap  plane  stuck  his  wing  into 
the  propellor  of  his  comrade  and  plummeted  to  earth, 
minus  one  wing.  The  other  pilot  was  a  little  dazed  by 
what  had  happened  so  he  made  an  easy  target  for  Lt. 
Snow.  Jack  looked  out  at  his  wings  and  realized  that 
they  were  a  little  shredded.  He  was  close  to  his  car¬ 
rier  so  he  came  in.  He  climbed  from  his  plane  and 
remarked  to  his  mechanic,  "Better  patch  her  up.  There 
are  a  few  bullet  holes  in  her.” 

Just  then  Sparks  ran  out  to  him  with  a  broad  smile 
on  his  face,  "Hello,  poppa.  Here’s  a  cable  from  San 
Francisco.  'It’s  a  boy.  Mother  and  child  doing  well.’  ” 

Lt.  Snow  went  to  his  bunk  and  got  a  box  of  cigars, 
and  as  every  pilot  came,  he  gave  him  one. 

Later,  in  the  pilots’  room,  Ensign  Kent  said,  "Snow, 
how  did  you  ever  bring  back  that  plane  of  yours  and 
shoot  down  those  Japs?  Your  mechanic  said  there 
were  two  hundred  and  nineteen  bullet  holes  in  your 
ship.” 

Lt.  Snow  answered,  ”1  really  don’t  know.  I  guess  I 
had  to.  After  all,  what  kind  of  father  would  I  be  if  I 
got  killed  before  I  knew  if  I  were  the  father  of  a  boy 
or  girl?” 

Stewart  Shapiro.  ’43. 


THOSE  NAVY  BLUES 

It  was  a  warm  spring  day,  and  a  crowd  of  pupils 
swarmed  out  of  the  Breton  Senior  High  School  into 
the  sunshine.  There  were  fewer  pupils  coming  out 
now  than  had  entered  last  fall,  however,  because  many 
had  gone  into  the  service.  The  war  had  brought  about 
a  great  many  changes  and  this  was  but  one. 

Among  them  was  a  tall,  dark-haired  boy,  named  Bud 
Stevens.  He  walked  from  the  steps  to  his  car  without 
stopping  and  drove  straight  home.  He  rushed  up  to 
his  mother. 

"Mom,  today  I  was  talking  to  Tucker  Johnson.  He 
joined  the  Navy  last  month.  Well,  when  I  heard  what 
he  was  doing  and  all  about  his  ship,  I  realized  that  I 
wanted  to  join,  too.” 

"Bud!”  was  the  surprised  answer.  "Buddy,  you’re  so 
young.” 

"Seventeen,  mom,”  he  answered. 

"Well,  Buddy,  I  realize  that  since  you  haven’t  your 
father  here,  it’s  up  to  me  to  give  you  an  answer.  You’re 
my  oldest  son,  and  I’ve  always  had  a  great  deal  of  pride 
in  you.  If  you  leave,  I’ll  still  have  the  younger  chil¬ 
dren,  and  many  mothers  are  making  greater  sacrifices 
than  this.  If  you  really  want  to  go,  Bud,  you  have  my 
permission.” 


"Thanks,  mom.  I  always  told  you  that  you  were  a 
fellow’s  pal.” 

That  evening,  Bud  met  a  crowd  of  young  people  at 
Chick’s  Drug  Store.  When  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
conversation,  he  told  them,  "I’ve  joined  the  Navy.  I 
went  in  town  this  afternoon,  passed  my  physical,  and  all 
the  other  exams.  I’m  leaving  next  Monday.” 

"Oh!” 

"Say,  Bud,  that’s  grand.” 

"Good  luck  to  you.” 

"We’ll  have  to  give  you  a  farewell  party  tomorrow 
night.” 

"Oh,  yes!  Let’s  have  it  at  my  house.  It’s  nice  and 
big,  and  the  front  room  is  just  the  place  for  dancing.” 
This  last  remark  came  from  short,  dark-haired  Marcia, 
who  was  Bud’s  best  girl. 

"But,  Marcia,  won’t  it  be  too  much  trouble?”  Bud 
was  politely  hesitant. 

"No,  of  course  not!  How  about  it,  fellows  and  girls?” 
she  inquired. 

"It’s  all  right  with  us,”  they  acquiesced.  Bud  turned 
to  put  a  nickel  into  the  juke,  and  in  the  midst  of  Tip 
Williams’  "I’ve  Got  Those  Navy  Blues,”  his  enlistment 
was  momentarily  forgotten. 

"That  fellow  is  my  favorite,”  murmured  Bud. 

"He’s  everybody’s  favorite,”  said  Marcy.  "I’m  going 
in  to  see  him  next  Friday.  How  about  the  rest  of 
you?”  asked  Glenn,  one  of  Bud’s  best  friends. 

"We  wouldn’t  miss  it  for  the  world!”  they  exclaimed. 

"Oh,”  sighed  Bud,  "I  won’t  be  able  to  see  him.” 

"That’s  too  bad,  Bill,”  they  sympathized. 

"Oh,  well,”  he  said,  "I  won’t  mind  too  much.  I’ve 
got  to  be  going  now  anyway.  See  you  all  later.” 

He  departed  and  the  group  started  to  make  plans  for 
his  farewell  party. 

"I  have  just  the  band,”  Marcia  burst  out.  "It’s  a 
small  unit  out  in  Chestham,  and,  for  its  size,  it’s  good.” 

"Okay,  Marcia,  we’ll  chip  in  for  it,”  added  Janie,  one 
of  the  crowd. 

"I’ll  take  care  of  the  refreshments  then,”  compromised 
Marcia.  After  discussing  a  few  more  minor  details, 
they  dispersed  to  their  respective  homes. 

Late  in  the  following  afternoon,  Janie  was  helping 
Marcia  decorate  the  front  room  for  the  forthcoming 
party.  Marcia  was  tacking  red,  white,  and  blue  crepe 
paper  from  the  ceiling  in  loops  around  the  entire  room. 

"Janie,  is  this  loop  the  same  size  as  that  second 
loop?”  she  inquired. 

"Well,  it  looks  a  little  lower.  Bring  it  up  over  the 
clock,”  advised  Janie. 

"Is  this  all  right — oh,  look  at  the  time!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed. 

"It’s  half  past  six.” 

"I’ve  got  to  get  home  and  dress,"  cried  Janie. 

"I  can  finish  this  myself.  There’s  the  doorbell.  Wait 
a  minute.”  Marcia  ran  to  the  door,  followed  by  Jane. 

"Telegram  for  Miss  Marcia  Lawrence.  Sign  here!” 
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"Oh,”  Marcia  squealed,  then  signed  and  opened  it. 
Her  enthusiasm  turned  to  sadness,  however,  for  these 
were  its  words:  "Held  up  in  Martinville.  Next  train 
at  eleven.  No  buses.  Sorry.  Kay  Katz  and  His  Hep- 
sters.” 

Marcia  groaned.  "What  shall  we  do?  We  can’t 
hire  a  band  in  such  a  short  time!” 

"We  can  try.  I  know  a  band  that  might  come,” 
Janie  offered. 

"Well,  let’s  run  down  to  Chick’s  and  telegraph  them.” 
The  girls  grabbed  coats  and  ran  down  town.  They  en¬ 
tered  the  store  on  the  run. 

"Wouldn’t  it  be  quicker  if  we  telephoned  them?  It’s 
not  far  away,”  suggested  Janie. 

"I  guess  it  would  at  that.  Is  this  the  number?”  she 
replied. 

"Yes,  hurry.”  She  stepped  into  the  booth  but 
emerged  with  downcast  face. 

"It’s  no  use,"  she  sighed.  "They  can’t  make  it.” 
They  called  up  three  more  local  bands,  but  each  had  an 
engagement  for  the  evening. 

"It  looks  as  if  we’ll  have  to  dance  to  records,”  Marcia 
told  Janie  as  they  stepped  out  the  door. 

They  had  walked  but  a  little  way  when  Janie  grabbed 
Marcia’s  arm.  "Look,  Marcia,  there’s  been  an  acci¬ 
dent  up  the  street!  It’s  a  bus!  It  has  hit  a  tree!” 

"Let’s  go  to  it,”  cried  Marcia,  excitedly.  They  ran 
up  to  the  scene  of  the  accident  amid  a  fast  gathering 
throng.  The  driver  was  talking  hurriedly  to  one  of 
the  passengers. 

"I’ve  just  called  the  company  and  they  say  that  they 
can’t  get  another  bus  here  for  three  hours,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

"How  can  we  get  to  Boston?  No  bus,  no  trains! 
Oh — !”  The  passenger  threw  his  suitcase  to  the  ground 
and  gasped.  It  was  Tip  Williams.  Marcia  rushed  for¬ 
ward. 

"Mr.  Williams,  if  you  have  to  wait  three  hours  for  a 
bus,  I’d  love  to  have  you  come  to  my  house  to  stay.” 

"Well,  you  see,  I’ve  got  the  whole  band  here  and — ,” 
he  began. 

"Oh,  but  I  want  the  whole  band,  too.  That  is,  I,  a 
.  .  .  well  .  .  .  we  wouldn’t  be  able  to  pay  you  very  much, 
but  we’re  giving  a  farewell  party  tonight  for  Bud — he’s 
joining  the  Navy — and  our  band  couldn’t  get  here 
and  ...” 

"You  want  us  to  play?”  he  interrupted. 

"Oh,  if  you  would,  it  would  be  wonderful,”  she  cried. 

"Well,  I  think  that’s  the  least  we  could  do  for  the 
Navy.  How  about  it,  fellows?”  he  asked  the  band 
members. 

"Surely,  if  she  has  eats,”  one  replied. 

"Oh,  we’ll  feed  you,”  she  assured  them. 

"Okay,  then,  we’ll  go.” 

The  girls  shouted  for  joy,  and  with  Tip  in  the  middle 
they  led  the  band  up  to  Marcia’s  home.  Then  while 
Marcia  settled  the  band  in  the  kitchen,  Janie  let  her 


guests  in  the  front  door.  Bud  was  among  the  first  to 
arrive. 

"Hi,  Janie,”  he  greeted,  "Where’s  Marcy?” 

"She’s  out  in  the  kitchen,  but  don’t  go  out  there.  It’s 
a  surprise,”  she  warned  him. 

"Well  .  .  .  okay,”  he  agreed.  When  the  entire  group 
had  arrived  and  was  busily  engaged  in  conversation, 
Marcia  appeared  from  behind  the  curtain  at  the  far  end 
of  the  room. 

"Good  evening,  everyone.  Tonight  I’ve  a  surprise 
for  you,  especially  for  Bud.  Our  band  wasn’t  able  to 
get  here  tonight  because  of  poor  traveling  conditions 
so  this  band  agreed  to  come  here  to  play  for  a  future 
sailor.”  She  pulled  a  cord  and  the  curtains  separated. 
There  stood  Tip  Williams,  tall  and  handsome  in  his 
tuxedo.  The  crowd  screamed.  Bud  sank  into  a  chair 
in  astonishment.  Tip  turned  to  him,  and  asked,  "Is 
there  any  particular  song  you’d  like  to  hear?” 

Bud  grinned,  looked  at  the  crowd  and  then  at  Tip 
and  answered,  "I've  Got  Those  Navy  Blues.” 

Gladys  Cullivan,  ’44. 


A  STRANGER  FROM  THE  WEST 

"Help!  Help!”  screamed  Ruth  at  the  top  of  her 
lungs. 

Like  a  bolt  of  lightning  coming  out  of  nowhere,  a 
tall  figure  on  a  horse  jumped  on  the  back  of  one  of 
Ruth’s  horses  and,  in  what  seemed  endless  minutes, 
stopped  the  runaway  team. 

Ruth  Wayne  was  driving  home  with  the  weekly  sup¬ 
plies  from  Little  Deed,  the  only  place  of  any  size  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  She  had  to  travel  twenty 
miles,  and  the  horses  were  quite  tired.  Unexpectedly, 
they  had  sensed  a  rattlesnake  and  had  sprung  imme¬ 
diately  into  action,  frightening  Ruth  intensely. 

The  cowboy  stranger  looked  over  the  horses  and 
wagon,  and  seeing  everything  was  all  right,  he  asked 
Ruth  whether  she  was. 

"Oh,  perfectly  fine,”  she  replied.  "Just  a  bit  dazed 
with  the  fright  of  it  all.” 

"Wal,”  drawled  the  stranger,  "Guess  you’re  al’right. 
Lucky  I  happen’t  t’be  trav’lin’  thro’  these  here  parts 
’bout  now.” 

With  this  brief  comment,  he  whistled  for  his  horse, 
mounted  him  with  swift  movements  and  was  ready  to 
go.  Ruth  thanked  him  heartily  for  what  he  had  done. 

Modestly  replying,  "Anyone  would  have  done  the 
same,”  he  bade  her  good-by,  and  rode  away. 

All  the  way  home  Ruth  hardly  knew  what  to  make 
of  the  day’s  adventure.  She  had  been  born  and  brought 
up  in  the  East.  But  after  a  few  years  of  hard  struggle, 
she  had  obtained  enough  money  to  realize  her  dream 
to  go  West  and  buy  a  ranch.  She  had  one  of  the  finest 
and  best  paying  ranches  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
She  herself  was  a  small,  dark-haired  girl  with  a  creamy 
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complexion  and  such  a  lovely  disposition  that  everyone 
admired  her. 

Many  weeks  passed  by.  Often  into  Ruth’s  mind 
flashed  the  memory  of  that  incident.  She  wondered 
what  the  name  of  her  rescuer  was  and  where  he  lived. 
But  she  didn’t  have  much  time  to  think  of  him  as  it 
was  one  of  the  busiest  times  of  the  year,  and  rustlers, 
who  had  taken  a  thousand  head  of  cattle  in  three  weeks, 
were  about. 

Feeling  rather  low  spirited,  she  rode  into  town  one 
bright,  sunny  morning  in  spring.  She  decided  it  was 
about  time  she  got  information  concerning  these  thieves 
roaming  the  country.  She  talked  with  many  ranchers 
and  found  all  were  down-hearted.  As  she  started  for 
her  horse,  someone  fell  in  step  with  her.  Who  should 
it  be  but  the  cowboy  stranger! 

"Feelin’  low?”  he  drawled. 

"Well,  rather,”  confessed  Ruth.  "You  see,  I’ve  just 
lost  about  a  thousand  head  of  cattle.” 

”1  know,  ma’m,  and  I  figger’d  you’d  be  needin’  some 
help.  Could  I  be  of  assistance?” 

"Why,  really,”  stammered  Ruth,  "I  couldn’t  ask  a 
favor  like  that  of  you,  after  what  you’ve  already  done  for 
me.”  Then  meekly  she  said,  "But  I  do  need  someone’s 
help.” 

In  the  course  of  an  hour,  it  was  decided  that  Rand, 
the  cowboy  stranger,  would  pose  as  foreman  on  her 
ranch  in  order  to  catch  the  rustlers.  Many  more  weeks 
passed,  yet  nothing  had  happened.  Ruth  was  wonder¬ 
ing  when  something  would.  One  day  about  noon,  Rand 
came  to  report.  He  told  her  how  he  had  cunningly 
captured  a  band  of  rustlers.  She  listened  with  amaze¬ 
ment,  wondering  how  this  had  gone  on  under  her  very 
nose. 

He  told  her  how  he  had  been  watching  everyone  and 
everything  around  the  ranch.  One  afternoon  he  had 
been  riding  up  by  Beautiful  Spring,  looking  the  cattle 
over  and  seeing  if  everything  was  going  all  right.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  heard  the  beat  of  many  hoofs.  Down  through 
the  Pass  several  of  Ruth's  thoroughbred  horses  and  a 
few  hundred  of  her  cows  were  passing.  Rand  said  he 
figured  that  they  would  start  a  stampede  and  get  away 
if  he  rode  down  and  tried  to  catch  them,  so  he  cleverly 
wove  in  and  out  of  the  cottonwoods  and  trailed  them. 

It  was  pitch  dark  when,  crawling  along  on  his  stom¬ 
ach,  he  got  within  sight  and  hearing  of  the  rustlers’ 
camp.  In  the  course  of  the  time  he  lay  there,  he  found 
out  that  they  were  going  to  brand  the  cattle  with  a 
different  brand,  then  meet  one  of  their  fellow  cowboys 
who  would  see  that  the  cattle  were  sold.  By  the  fire¬ 
light,  he  saw  the  men  start  to  brand  the  cattle  again. 
He  crept  away,  trying  to  think  how  he  could  stop  these 
clever  men.  He  went  to  the  place  where  he  had  left 
his  horse  and  rode  to  a  nearby  ranch.  There  he  tele¬ 
phoned  to  the  sheriff  to  come  with  a  posse  at  once  to 
the  place  he  designated. 

Confident  of  success,  he  rode  back  to  the  spot  where 


he  had  left  the  rustlers.  When  he  heard  the  signal 
agreed  upon  with  the  sheriff,  he  boldly  walked  into  the 
camp.  At  that  moment  a  shot  was  heard.  Rand  looked 
at  the  cowboys  and  ordered  them  to  put  up  their  hands. 
Realizing  Rand  was  not  alone,  they  did  as  he  com¬ 
manded.  Out  from  behind  the  trees  and  bushes,  the 
sheriff  and  his  posse  took  over. 

After  Rand  had  briefly  and  calmly  stated  the  few 
facts,  all  Ruth  could  do  was  look  at  him  with  admira¬ 
tion.  And  to  this  very  day  she  is  wondering  how  he 
cleverly  overcame  the  rustlers.  But  she  doesn’t  have 
to  worry  any  more  as  Rand  has  taken  over  the  ranch 
and  is  doing  all  the  worrying  for  her,  for  he  is  now  her 
husband. 

Claire  Menchin,  ’44. 


HE  THOUGHT  HE  WAS  A  GARDENER 

Larry  Chelmsford  was  not  a  conceited  lad,  but  he  did 
think  himself  quite  a  gardener.  One  gay  summer  morn, 
Larry’s  aunt  asked  him  if  he  would  come  that  after¬ 
noon  and  tend  her  flower  gardens,  while  she  and  her 
husband  were  away. 

When  he  arrived,  he  found  a  note  pinned  to  the 
garage  wall  telling  him  to  freshen  up  the  soil  and  to 
pull  all  weeds. 

Larry  worked  constantly  until  he  came  to  one  garden 
where  he  didn’t  know  whether  he  was  about  to  pull  up 
flowers  or  weeds,  but  at  any  rate  here  was  quite  a  piece 
of  work  for  him.  After  thinking  it  over  for  about 
a  minute  or  so,  he  said  to  himself,  "Certainly  such  ugly 
green  sprouts  couldn’t  be  flowers.”  So  he  pulled  and 
pulled  until  he  heard  a  shriek  so  loud  that  it  made  him 
quiver  all  over. 

"Land  sakes,  child,  what  are  you  doing?”  cried  the 
next-door  neighbor.  "Don’t  you  know  that  you’re 
pulling  up  Mrs.  Perry’s  favorite  flowers?” 

Larry  grew  pale;  he  couldn’t  move;  his  legs  felt  as 
though  they  would  fall  from  under  him;  but  after  he 
had  caught  his  breath  and  regained  his  strength,  the 
neighbor  sat  down  and  started  to  pick  out  the  flowers 
while  Larry  rapidly  transplanted  them. 

Before  he  left,  he  attached  a  note  to  the  garage  wall 
which  stated, 

Dear  Aunt  Flo, 

I  regret  to  report  that  your  nephew  has 
unintentionally  pulled  up  your  prize  prim¬ 
roses.  Please  try  not  to  be  angry. 

Larry 

P.  S.  I  transplanted  as  many  roots  as  I  could 
find.  The  plants  themselves  seem  to  have 
disappeared. 

For  weeks  Larry  kept  out  of  his  aunt’s  way,  trying 
very  hard  to  avoid  her  so  that  he  wouldn’t  have  to  face 
the  music.  Finally  she  paid  a  visit  to  the  Chelmsford 
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home;  but  instead  of  a  long  drawn  out  scolding,  his 
aunt  only  said,  in  a  stern  manner,  "Your  weeds  are  in 
bloom  now!” 

After  this  incident,  Larry  vowed  he  would  never  pull 
up  another  weed  unless  he  consulted  a  neighbor. 

A  month  or  so  had  passed  when  Mrs.  Crosby,  a 
friend  of  the  family,  asked  him  if  he  would  come  over 
and  clean  out  all  the  leaves  that  had  accumulated  in  her 
rose  bed. 

"Certainly,”  agreed  Larry.  "It  can’t  be  a  hard  job 
just  to  clean  out  some  old  leaves.” 

Before  he  set  out  to  accomplish  his  task,  Mrs.  Crosby 
said  to  him,  "Larry,  wouldn’t  you  like  some  gloves,  and 
some  old  breeches  so  that  you  won’t  tatter  your  clothes 
or  prick  your  fingers?” 

"Hardly,”  replied  Larry.  "Why,  I’ve  been  doing  this 
sort  of  thing  for  years.  I  know  just  how  to  handle  it.” 

"All  right,  then,”  she  said,  "but  be  careful.” 

As  he  stood  before  the  rose  bed  he  said  to  himself, 
"This  is  going  to  be  easy.  Imagine  her  asking  me  if  I 
wanted  gloves  or  an  old  pair  of  breeches.” 

He  knelt  down  and  started  to  clean  out  the  leaves. 
It  wasn’t  long  before  he  felt  something  grab  the  seat 
of  his  trousers.  He  turned  quickly  to  relieve  himself 
of  a  gripping  pain;  but  as  he  did,  his  hair  got  caught 
by  an  overhanging  rose  bush.  No  matter  which  way  he 
turned  some  part  of  his  body  was  caught  by  these  un¬ 
merciful  rose  bushes.  "H-E-L-P,”  screeched  Larry. 

Mrs.  Crosby,  at  the  time,  was  just  about  to  put  away 
her  costly  chinaware  after  an  enjoyable  tea  party.  Crash! 
Bang!  Down  they  went.  Without  stopping,  she  flew 
to  the  door.  "Larry,  what  is  the  matter?  Where  are 
you?” 

"Here  in  the  rose  bushes.” 

"That’s  funny.  I  can’t  see  you.” 

"Of  course  you  can’t.  I’m  buried  in  these  wretched 
rose  bushes.” 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Crosby  came  up  the  driveway. 
"What  is  all  the  noise  about?”  he  asked. 

"O  dear,”  she  cried,  "that  Chelmsford  imp  has  gone 
and  got  himself  caught  in  the  rose  bushes.” 

"There  is  only  one  thing  to  do,”  her  husband  re¬ 
plied.  He  walked  into  the  garage  and  picked  up  a 
large  pair  of  clippers.  One  by  one  he  snipped  off  the 
branches  until  Larry  was  released.  His  clothes  were 
torn  to  shreds;  he  himself  looked  as  though — (it’s  too 
horrible  to  describe.  I  think  it  better  if  you  would 
draw  your  own  conclusions.) 

Mrs.  Crosby,  standing  nearby,  burst  into  tears. 

"Don't  feel  so  badly  about  it,  Mrs.  Crosby.  I’m  all 
right,”  comforted  Larry. 

"Oh,  it  isn’t  that.  It’s  my  roses!  They  were  so 
beautiful,  and  now  I’ll  never  win  the  prize  at  the  Com¬ 
munity  Flower  Show!” 

Arthur  Gorton,  ’44. 


THE  BELLE  OF  THE  EVENING 

The  telephone  rang.  Claire  took  down  the  receiver. 
"Who  is  calling?”  she  asked. 

"Helen  is  speaking,”  came  the  answer.  "Claire,  please 
come  over  to  my  house  as  soon  as  you  can.  It’s  very 
important.” 

"Why,  of  course.  I’ll  come  right  over,  Helen,  if  you 
say  it’s  so  important,”  Claire  cheerfully  replied. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  Helen  and  Claire  were  seated 
before  a  cheerful  fire.  Helen  began,  "I  promised  you 
I’d  go  to  the  senior  party  with  Bill,  but — ” 

"Don’t  tell  me  you  aren’t  going  after  all,  Helen.  You 
promised  Bill,  also,  that  you  would  go  with  him,”  in¬ 
terrupted  Claire  in  a  concerned  voice. 

"Yes,  I  know  it,  Claire,  but  what  am  I  to  do  for  an 
evening  gown?”  Helen  asked  helplessly. 

"But  you  have  one!” 

"You  mean  I  had  one.” 

"Helen,  what  did  you  do  with  that  pretty  evening 
gown?”  Claire  asked  a  little  threateningly. 

"Well,  I  gave  it  to  my  niece,”  Helen  replied  quickly 
with  a  sigh. 

"What!  You  gave  it  to  your  niece?”  exclaimed 
Claire  in  a  surprised  voice. 

"That’s  right;  I  gave  it  to  my  niece,”  repeated  Helen. 
"But  really,  Helen,  I  couldn't  help  it.  This  is  her  first 
dance,  and  she  didn’t  have  a  thing  to  wear.” 

"So,  I  suppose,”  Claire  interrupted  rudely.  "You  let 
her  take  yours,  your  new  and  only  evening  gown!”  she 
finished  with  a  little  sarcasm  in  her  voice. 

"I  couldn’t  help  it,  really  I  couldn’t.  She  came  over 
and  told  me  how  Arthur,  her  friend,  had  asked  her  to 
a  military  ball  but  she  was  afraid  she  would  have  to 
refuse  him  because  she  didn’t  have  an  evening  dress. 
And  she  looked  so  sweet!  I  just  had  to  let  her  have 
it.”  Helen  finished  this  long  story  breathlessly. 

"In  one  way  I  feel  like  kissing  you,”  said  Claire  soft¬ 
ly,  "but  in  another  way  I  feel  like  giving  you  a  hard 
slap!  ” 

"Honestly,  I  don’t  blame  you  for  being  angry.  Af¬ 
ter  all  the  planning  we  did,  too,”  Helen  replied  with 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  now,  Helen,  don't  feel  badly  about  it.  We’ll 
get  a  gown  some  way.” 

"But  how?”  asked  Helen,  looking  pleadingly  at  Claire, 
"I  haven’t  any  other  evening  dress  and  can’t  afford  to 
buy  another  and  I  couldn’t  make  one.  There  isn’t 
time!” 

"Wait!  I  have  it!”  shouted  Claire,  jumping  up  and 
down. 

"Oh,  Claire,  what  is  it?”  Helen  asked  hopefully. 

"The  dress  you  wore  when  you  played  the  part  of 
Juliet!”  was  Claire’s  quick  reply. 

"Why — but — Claire,  it’s  so  old  it  will  be  out  of 
style  by  now.” 
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"Out  of  style,  nonsense,  Helen.  Why,  with  that 
dress  you’ll  be  the  belle  of  the  dance!”  Claire  said,  en¬ 
couragingly. 

"Do  you  really  think  so,  Claire?” 

"Why,  of  course.  The  dress  is  an  adorable  shade  of 
blue.  It’s  just  the  shade  the  girls  are  wearing  now,” 
said  Claire,  with  her  eyes  nearly  popping  out  of  her 
head. 

"You’re  right,”  Helen  said  with  a  chuckle.  "Come 
on  up  to  my  room  and  help  me  find  it  and  I’ll  try  it  on 
right  away.” 

The  girls  ran  upstairs  to  Helen’s  neatly  furnished 
room.  After  some  hunting,  the  dress  was  found  and 
tried  on. 

"It’s  beautiful,”  said  Claire  with  a  sigh  of  admiration 
in  her  voice. 

"Oh,  there’s  the  door  bell.  Be  a  dear  and  go  answer 
it  for  me,  Claire,”  said  Helen,  but  Claire  was  already 
on  her  way. 

"It’s  Bill,”  shouted  Claire  to  Helen.  "He  wants  to 


see  you  at  once.  Are  you  going  to  show  him  the  new 
evening  dress?” 

"Do  you  think  I  should?”  came  Helen’s  joyful  reply. 

"If  you  don’t,  I’ll  come  up  and  see  you  myself,” 
shouted  Bill  in  a  cheerful  voice.  "I’ll  give  you  three! 
One — two — Helen!  Helen  Adams,  you  look  like  a  beau¬ 
tiful  princess  in  that  gown.”  These  were  Bill’s  words 
as  Helen  came  down  on  the  count  of  three. 

"Bill  Conway,  if  you  are  making  fun  of  me,  I’ll — 
I'll  scream  my  lungs  out,”  Helen  replied,  jokingly. 

"Honestly,  if  I  lie,  I  hope  to  die,”  Bill  said  like  a 
little  boy  of  three. 

"The  credit  all  goes  to  Claire,  Bill.  She  thought  of 
this  gown.”  Helen’s  voice  was  grateful. 

"Nonsense,  if  Helen  couldn’t  go  to  the  dance,  Tony 
and  I  would  have  had  to  thumb  our  way  over  to  the 
dance  hall,”  Claire  replied,  amid  joyous  laughter  from 
Helen  and  Bill. 

Jennie  Georgulakis,  ’44. 
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I  AM  AMERICA 

I  know  what  it  means  to  be  under  fire, 

To  crawl,  like  a  worm,  through  the  muck  and  mire; 
To  wake  in  the  night,  in  a  drenching  rain, 

To  march,  and  halt,  and  march  again, 

For  I  am  the  Army. 

I  know  what  it  means,  involuntary  fright 

That  comes  when  phantom  figures  pierce  the  night; 

A  life-giving  raft  on  a  glassy  swell  .  .  . 

The  deadly  hiss  of  a  U-boat  shell, 

For  I  am  the  Navy. 

I  know  what  it  means  to  drone  through  the  fog, 
While  Death  rides  my  wings  like  a  snapping  dog; 
To  climb  in  the  light  of  a  blinding  ray, 

To  dive  roaring  down  through  a  night  turned  day, 
For  I  am  the  Air  Force. 

I  know  what  it  means — the  command,  "Attack!” 

I  realize  too  well  that  we  may  not  come  back; 

I  fight  in  a  land  of  darkest  pain  and  dread, 

Where  only  stillness  comes  to  cover  the  dead, 

For  I  am  the  Marines. 

I  know  all  these  things:  I  am  at  war. 

Yet  I  know  not  what  cruel  wars  are  for; 

I  know  the  pain,  the  blood,  the  tears,  the  strain, 

Yet  knowing  this,  I  do  not  complain, 

For  I  am  America! 

Dorothy  Weafer,  ’44. 


HOPE 

Peace  died  like  a  flaming  sunset 
While  our  country  glowed  in  its  light; 

We  saw  not  before  us,  and  could  not  know 
The  encroaching  shadows  of  night. 

Yet  some  day  the  struggle  will  cease, 

The  world  will  be  bright  once  again. 

Our  faces  will  gleam  in  the  sunrise  of  peace 
That  shines  on  the  land  of  free  men. 

Nancy  Hewett,  ’43. 


A  MEDITATION! 

Sad  silver  notes  gently  falling 
At  the  setting  of  the  sun, 

Peeling  forth  a  quiet  message, 

Ere  silent  night  has  begun. 

Stop  awhile  and  think;  be  grateful. 

What  a  privilege  it  has  been 
To  be  born  in  our  land  of  freedom, 

Away  from  cruel  war’s  fierce  din! 

Then  when  warning  bells  awake  us. 
Thankful  be  that  through  the  night 
We  are  spared  from  all  disaster 
To  go  forth  and  work  with  might. 

Daniel  Hurld,  Jr.,  ’43 


PATRIOTS 

They  come  from  mountain  and  valley, 

From  city  and  country  lane; 

From  coast  to  coast  they  all  rally 
At  the  sound  of  the  bugle’s  refrain. 

Young  men  and  old,  strong  and  steady, 

Serve  at  their  country’s  command; 

To  protect  their  flag  they  are  ready, 

This  noble  invincible  band. 

When  they  have  performed  their  duty 
And  returned  to  America’s  shore, 

The  flag  will  wave  high  in  its  beauty. 

And  freedom  will  reign  ever  more. 

John  Trudeau,  ’44. 


PEACE 

Once  more  the  birds  will  gaily  sing, 

Church  bells,  too,  again  will  ring. 

Our  hearts  will  sing  through  sun  and  rain, 
When  peace  has  come  to  us  again. 

Once  more  there’ll  be  a  world  of  love, 

Where  freedom’s  flag  will  wave  above, 

Where  all  are  free  from  hate  and  pain. 

When  peace  has  come  to  us  again. 

Shirley  Canada,  ’44. 
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SUNSET 

The  lazy  shadows  falling 
To  the  east  from  the  sun-lit  west 
Proclaim  the  end  of  another  day, 

For  the  sun  is  going  to  rest. 

The  long  line  of  purple  mountains 
Seemingly  have  no  end; 

When  bathed  in  showers  of  color, 

The  coming  night  they  portend. 

The  sky  is  lovely  with  richness. 

Its  hues  are  soft  and  pale— 

Red,  pink,  purple,  blue  and  gold — 

All  follow  an  endless  trail. 

The  long  lingering  rays  of  the  sun 
Make  their  last  way  across  the  sky, 

And  here  and  there  a  peeping  star 
Climbs  to  its  lofty  seat  on  high. 

John  Lawler,  ’44. 


CLOUDS 

The  clouds  are  just  a  mass  of  white, 
Changing  through  the  day  and  night. 
Sometimes  they  look  like  flocks  of  sheep 
That  run  across  the  sky  in  fright. 

Betty  Odom,  ’44. 


REVERIE 

I  like  to  sit  beside  the  fire 
Upon  a  bitter  winter’s  night, 

And  watch  the  flames  lick  round  the  logs — 
This  is  my  chief  delight. 

I  hear  the  wind  whirl  round  the  house; 

You’d  think  it  had  come  to  stay; 

It  has  probably  been  shut  up  a  while 
And  now  it  wants  to  play. 

Patricia  Noyes,  ’44. 


THE  STAR  WORLD 

Do  you  wonder  where  the  bright  stars  sleep 
When  they  go  to  rest  all  day? 

Do  you  wish  you  could  fly  and  take  a  peep 
To  see  where  they’re  tucked  away, 

And  if  to  their  little  beds  they  keep, 

Or  sometimes  steal  away  and  play? 

Margaret  Pigott,  ’44. 


OUR  SOLDIERS 

Marching  men,  weak  and  weary 
Troop  along  the  dusty  road, 

Faithful  soldiers,  strong  protectors. 

Bearing  war’s  exhausting  load. 

Gallant  fighters,  fighting  always! 

Onward,  onward,  on  they  go. 

Now  advancing,  now  retreating, 

Yet  ever  watchful  for  the  foe. 

Valiant  men,  we’ll  not  forget  you, 

Nor  the  hardships  that  you  bear. 

In  our  memories  you  will  linger 
For  your  deeds  accomplished  there. 

Laurence  Kenney,  ’43. 


MUSIC 

Can  you  hear  the  music  of  stars. 

Low  whisperings  of  lofty  pines, 

Majestic  mountain  melodies, 

The  river’s  song  as  it  winds  and  winds? 

Can  you  hear  the  ocean’s  deepest  tone, 

The  pattering  of  summer  rain, 

The  sunlight’s  bursting  song  of  joy 
That  brings  the  happy  day  again? 

Such  enchanting  music  in  the  world! 

For  him  who  will  pause  and  be  still, 

Who  will  calmly  sit  and  listen  awhile, 

He  may  hear  it  whenever  he  will. 

Cynthia  Nicholson,  ’44. 


TO  AN  AMERICAN 

This  is  the  nation,  in  time  of  strife, 

That  gave  you  birth  and  a  chance  in  life; 

That  gave  you  the  right  to  choose  your  trade; 

To  live  as  a  creature  that  God  has  made. 

This  is  the  nation,  in  time  of  stress, 

That  made  you  a  home  in  a  wilderness; 

That  struggles  still,  through  pain  and  sorrow, 

To  build  you  today  a  better  tomorrow. 

This  is  your  nation,  full  of  strength, 

Each  inch  of  its  marvelous  breadth  and  length; 
This  is  your  nation,  meeting  the  test; 

Give  it  your  all — give  it  your  best! 

Dorothy  Weafer,  ’44. 


SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 


CODE  CLASS 

Every  Wednesday  afternoon  in  Room  10,  a  small 
group  of  boys  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Sidney  D. 
Adams  meet  to  further  their  knowledge  of  Morse  code 
and  to  take  down  rapid  messages.  Dr.  Adams  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  allow  the  boys  to  start  classes  of  their  own  if 
they  attend  regularly.  There  is  a  great  need  for  radio 
technicians  and  operators  at  the  present  time  and  the 
code  class  will  prepare  the  boys  who  are  soon  to  be 
members  of  the  armed  forces.  Miss  Carroll  has  of¬ 
fered  to  teach  boys  shorthand  and  typewriting,  and  these 
studies,  combined  with  the  code  class,  will  prove  invalu¬ 
able  later  on. 

Said  Dr.  Adams:  "Radio  is  a  subject  which  requires 
time  and  perseverance  and  many  boys  who  feel  they 
cannot  grasp  the  technical  terms  may  be  surprised  at 
their  skill  and  agility  at  coding,  and  thus  gain  courage. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  only  six  boys  in  the  class. 
We  could  easily  take  on  twenty-five.” 

Those  now  enrolled  are:  Frank  Norcross,  Charles 
Adams,  John  Lawler,  William  Tobin,  Robert  Barnard, 
Leon  Briand. 

There  is  a  certain  fascination  in  watching  the  deft 
fingers  of  the  operator  as  he  picks  out  the  staccato  "dots 
and  dashes”  of  a  message.  Watching  the  pencils  dash 
off  letters  that  slowly  make  messages  is  a  sight  worth 
seeing.  Some  day  these  messages  may  mean  the  saving 
of  a  life. 

Those  interested  in  joining  the  code  class  may  con¬ 
tact  Frank  Norcross  or  Dr.  Adams.  Girls  are  also 
eligible.  If  they  join  they  should  come  prepared  for 
hard  work. 


PHYSICAL  FITNESS  PROGRAM 

The  new  physical  fitness  program,  for  the  benefit  of 
boys  reaching  their  eighteenth  birthday  in  nineteen 
forty-three,  was  introduced  into  our  schools  and  proved 
to  be  a  great  success.  Under  Mr.  McGovern  a  daily 
forty-five-minute  workout  was  held  on  the  auditorium 
stage.  In  the  program  were  included  tumbling,  box¬ 
ing,  wrestling,  and  other  special  exercises.  It  can  be 
truthfully  said  that  all  the  boys  cooperated  one  hundred 
per  cent. 


PRE-FLIGHT  COURSE 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hurld,  a  pre-flight  course 
was  instituted  in  November  with  thirty-one  boys.  They 
met  three  nights  a  week  from  seven-thirty  to  nine-thir¬ 
ty  to  study  aviation,  aero-dynamics,  meteorology,  navi¬ 
gation,  airplane  construction,  simple  and  advanced 
mathematics,  trigonometry,  radio  code,  airplane  engines 
(maintenance  and  parts),  and  airplane  spotting. 


The  number  of  pupils  increased  until  it  included 
about  fifty-five  boys,  forty  of  whom  are  now  in  the  Air 
Force.  Mr.  Hurld  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Gonsalves  and 
Mr.  Ricker. 


ORCHESTRA 

This  year  Mr.  Edson  J.  Kimball,  instructor  of  music 
and  leader  of  the  Woburn  High  School  Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra,  was  called  into  the  United  States  Army.  His 
position  was  filled  by  Mr.  Benoit  Goulet,  who  has  stud¬ 
ied  at  Paris  and  Harvard  University  before  entering  our 
teaching  staff. 

The  members  of  the  orchestra  are:  John  Trudeau, 
trombone;  Carleton  Stinchfield,  trombone;  William  Wil¬ 
son,  trumpet;  Laurence  Kenney,  trumpet;  James  Shaugh- 
nessy,  drums;  Morton  Everberg,  saxophone;  Michael 
Gentile,  saxophone;  Frederick  Farrey,  saxophone;  Rob¬ 
ert  Barnard,  clarinet;  Anthony  DeLuca,  clarinet;  Wil¬ 
liam  Tobin,  clarinet;  Charles  Butts,  clarinet;  Constance 
Greene,  clarinet;  Marguerite  McDermott,  piano;  Eliza¬ 
beth  Emery,  piano. 


PRIZE  SPEAKING  CONTEST 

Friday  evening,  March  19,  1943,  the  twenty-ninth 
Annual  Prize  Speaking  Contest  and  Musical  Entertain¬ 
ment  was  held  in  the  High  School  Auditorium.  The 
judges  were  Mrs.  Malcolm  Blodgett,  Mrs.  Robert  Cum¬ 
mings,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Grey.  The  first  prize  for 
the  girls  was  awarded  to  Sandra  D.  Sherburne;  the  first 
prize  for  the  boys,  to  James  M.  Tancreti.  Helen  E. 
Shannon  and  Frederick  W.  Gilgun  won  the  second 
prizes  for  the  girls  and  boys  respectively. 

THE  PROGRAM 

America  the  Beautiful . Samuel  A.  Ward 

Girls’  Chorus 

I  Am  the  United  States . Benjamin  DeCassires 

Marianne  Therese  Foster 

The  Yarn  of  the  Loch  Achray . John  Masefield 

John  Francis  Ring 

Trombone  Solo . Glen  Eden  Polka 

John  Trudeau 

One  Aim  Victory . George  Clemenceau 

Frederick  William  Gilgun 

Voices:  A  Play . Hortense  Flexner 

Elizabeth  West 

Vocal  Solo:  "Take  Joy  Home”  .  .  .  Karolyn  W.  Basset 
Constance  Greene 

After  Blenheim . Robert  Southey 

Helen  Elizabeth  Shannon 

A  Letter  to  Jackie . Commander  Shea,  U.  S.  N. 

John  Francis  Scalley 
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Accordion  Solo . Philharmonic  Overture 

Samuel  Restivo 

The  Price  of  Liberty . Frank  O.  Lowden 

James  Michael  Tancreti 

None  So  Blind . Porter  Davis  Sissman 

Sandra  Diane  Sherburne 

To  Thee  O  Country . Julius  Eichberg 

Girls’  Chorus 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner 
Benoit  J.  Goulet,  Director 


ASSEMBLIES 

Again  this  year  Mr.  Cameron  of  the  stock  exchange 
gave  us  an  address.  He  was  very  interesting  and  im¬ 
pressive.  He  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  making  a  mark 
for  one’s  self — -a  mark  which  will  be  of  value.  As  an 
example,  he  used  the  Uneeda  Biscuit  Company  trade 
mark,  showing  that  the  simple  seal  is  valued  at  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  through  the  careful  workmanship  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  Beck  also  stressed  the  motto,  "What  you  are  to 
be,  you  are  now  becoming.”  He  told  of  his  experience 
with  young  people,  and  demonstrated  very  clearly  by 
his  examples  what  one  must  do  to  achieve  success. 

In  an  assembly  for  seniors,  Mr.  Alan  Furber,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  emphasized  the 
fact  that  this  organization  was  the  true  friend  of  the 
people.  Without  restrictions,  there  would  not  be  an 
equal  sharing  of  necessary  commodities.  Therefore,  we 
should  willingly  comply  with  all  its  requests. 


SENIOR  DANCE 

On  January  8,  the  annual  Senior  Dance  was  held 
in  the  High  School  Auditorium.  The  dance,  because 
of  the  recent  gas  rationing  program,  was  not  too  well 
attended,  although  all  those  fortunate  enough  to  pro¬ 
cure  transportation  enjoyed  a  highly  entertaining  eve¬ 
ning  dancing  to  the  music  of  the  very  talented  Boston 
University  R.  O.  T.  C.  Band. 

The  following  were  matrons  at  the  dance:  Miss  Kath¬ 
ryn  A.  Lynch,  Miss  Marie  G.  Carroll,  Miss  Elizabeth  M. 
Grey,  Miss  Geraldine  A.  Soles. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  dance  consisted  of: 
Theresa  Clougherty,  William  Flaherty,  Robert  Boyle, 
Louise  Dickson,  Barbara  Lenfest,  Mary  McGowan,  Rob¬ 
ert  Winn. 


TEACHERS  IN  THE  NATIONAL  SERVICE 

When  school  re-opened  last  September,  the  first  thing 
many  pupils  noted,  and  with  regret,  was  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Henry  E.  Blake  from  the  first  floor.  During  the 
summer,  Mr.  Blake  joined  the  Navy  and  was  trained 
at  Harvard  College  as  an  Ensign.  Only  college  gradu¬ 
ates  who  are  in  the  top  third  of  their  class  can  qualify 
for  Officers’  Training  such  as  this. 

The  next  missing  member  of  the  faculty  was  Mr.  Ed- 


son  L.  Kimball,  our  much  loved  music  teacher.  He  is 
a  sergeant  in  the  Army  and  in  charge  of  recreational 
work. 

After  we  returned  from  our  Christmas  holiday,  two 
more  teachers  had  left.  Miss  Eleanor  E.  Driscoll  had 
joined  the  WAVES;  and  Mr.  William  A.  Roche  had 
joined  the  Navy.  Miss  Driscoll,  teacher  of  shorthand, 
typewriting,  bookkeeping,  and  office  practice,  had  charge 
of  the  War  Savings  Stamp  and  Bond  Sales. 

In  February,  Mr.  James  F.  Brennan  went  into  the 
Navy  as  a  lieutenant.  He  was  physical  education  in¬ 
structor  and  coach  for  all  athletic  teams,  which  he  con¬ 
ducted  with  great  success. 

Mr.  Whelan,  who  is  taking  the  place  of  Mr.  Brennan, 
will  be  going  into  the  Marine  Corps  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year.  His  popularity  has  grown  quickly  and 
he  will  be  much  missed. 

The  former  teachers,  Mrs.  Ruth  Preston  Lesuer  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  Murray  Flaherty,  are  substituting  for 
Miss  Driscoll  and  Mr.  Roche. 

All  the  teachers,  even  though  most  people  do  not 
realize  it,  are  working  for  victory  as  much  as  the  man 
in  a  war  plant.  They  are  assisting  in  rationing  work; 
some  are  serving  with  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Unit;  others 
are  teaching  special  subjects  pertaining  to  the  war  ef¬ 
fort. 

COMMUNICATION 

NAVAL  AVIATION  CADET  SELECTION  BOARD 
North  Station  Office  Building 
150  Causeway  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

To  Editor  of  Woburn  H.  S.  Reflector : 

BOSTON,  February  12. — Daniel  Patrick  Hurld,  Jr., 
17,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  P.  Hurld  of  97  Mont- 
vale  Avenue,  Woburn,  Mass.,  was  among  the  group  of 
New  England  youths  accepted  today  as  Apprentice  Sea¬ 
men  by  the  Naval  Aviation  Cadet  Selection  Board,  150 
Causeway  Street,  under  a  recent  regulation  admitting 
qualified  17  year-old  youths  who  have  graduated  or  who 
will  be  graduated  before  June  30  from  accredited  high 
schools.  He  will  remain  at  this  rating  until  he  reaches 
his  18th  birthday  and  graduates,  at  which  time  he  will 
become  a  Naval  Aviation  Cadet  and  will  enter  active 
training. 

Seaman  Hurld  is  a  student  at  Woburn  High  School, 
where  he  was  awarded  letters  in  football,  playing  end 
in  ’41  and  ’42.  He  is  a  member  of  the  school  or¬ 
chestra. 

He  has  participated  in  school  prize  speaking  contests. 
During  vacations  he  has  travelled  in  Canada  and  the 
South.  He  is  employed  after  school  at  a  Winchester 
grocery  store. 

One  of  our  senior  honor  students,  William  Harvey, 
recently  awarded  a  scholarship  for  high  scholastic  abil¬ 
ity  from  Bowdoin  College,  left  last  month  to  enter  the 
college  under  the  new  accelerated  plan. 
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JUNIOR  RED  CROSS  UNIT 

A  Junior  Red  Cross  Surgical  Dressing  Unit  has  been 
formed  in  the  Senior  High  School  under  the  competent 
direction  of  Mrs.  Orel  Bean,  Mrs.  J.  Edward  Caldwell, 
and  Mrs.  Herman  Peterson.  This  unit  meets  every 
Monday  afternoon  from  two  o’clock  until  four-fifteen. 
The  teachers  and  pupils  who  take  part  in  this  organi¬ 
zation  are:  Millicent  Basset,  Janet  Beatty,  Brenda  But¬ 
ler,  Carolyn  Burnarosa,  Pauline  Castiglione,  Antoinette 
Chiumiento,  Drusilla  Collins,  Betty  Costello,  Louise 
Dickson,  Ruth  Dobbins,  Theresa  Donovan,  Josephine 
English,  Norma  Fagner,  Dorothy  Gonsalves,  Barbara 
Hooper,  Mary  Keegan,  Patricia  Leahy,  Bella  Leanos, 
Barbara  Lenfest,  Virginia  Marchese,  Claire  Menchin, 
Alice  Mobbs,  Margaret  Mullen,  Loretta  McLaughlin, 
Rose  Nett,  Cynthia  Nicholson,  Florence  Noyes,  Barbara 
Odom,  Elizabeth  Odom,  Edith  Osborne,  Helen  Paico- 
polus,  Katherine  Pigott,  Marjorie  Quimbey,  Marguerite 
Rooney,  Marie  Seminatore,  Marjorie  Seminatore,  Sandra 
Sherburne,  Elaine  Tebbetts,  Elizabeth  West,  Edna  White. 

The  following  teachers  attend:  Miss  Bascom,  Miss 
Burnap,  Miss  Hart,  and  Miss  Ranney. 


WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 

The  school  war  bond  drive  can  be  considered  a  suc¬ 
cess.  The  boys  and  girls  who  worked  so  zealously  have 
been  rewarded  by  seeing  the  coveted  Minute  Man  Flag 
flying  in  front  of  the  school.  Through  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Mr.  Timothy  F.  Ring,  head  of  the  school  war 
bond  drive,  and  the  many  pupils  who  unselfishly  have 
given  of  their  time,  the  Woburn  Senior  High  School 
can  well  be  proud  of  its  record. 

The  stamp  and  bond  sales  had  been  coming  in  very 
slowly  when  Mr.  Ring  decided  something  should  be 
done  about  it.  He  called  a  meeting  of  the  pupils,  chose 
a  committee,  and  assigned  duties  to  each.  These  pupils 
went  among  the  various  home-rooms  and  gave  a  series 
of  pep  talks  that  revived  interest  and  served  to  boost 
the  sales.  Each  room  has  been  in  friendly  competition 
with  the  other.  The  leading  rooms  are  proud  of  their 
record. 

Elizabeth  West  and  Julia  Highgas  are  directing  a 
war  bond  play  entitled  "For  the  Duration,”  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  an  assembly.  This  is  to  spur  the  pupils  on  to 
even  greater  effort;  for  as  soon  as  the  percentage  falls 
below  90  per  cent,  the  Minute  Man  Flag  must  come 
down.  This  means  that  every  pupil  should  buy  at 
least  one  ten-cent  stamp  a  month. 


This  was  an  effective  bulletin  written  by  Julia  High¬ 
gas  in  the  drive  for  stamps  and  bonds.  . 

WAR  STAMPS  AND  BONDS 

The  time  has  come  when  every  man  must  aid  his 
country.  All  of  us  have  heard  this  emphatic  statement 
before.  But  have  we  put  thought  upon  it?  Have  we 


really  understood  it  and  tried  to  do  everything  possible 
to  help  our  country  in  her  hour  of  need?  There  are  so 
many  little  things  we,  the  younger  generation,  can  do — 
and  must  do.  Why?  Because  we  don’t  want  to  shoul¬ 
der  arms  when  we  become  of  age.  We  don’t  want  to 
become  a  "lost  generation.”  We  want  to  win  this  war 
to  end  all  wars.  And  we  must  make  permanent  the 
peace  after  the  war.  The  first  World  War,  too,  was  to 
end  all  wars.  Do  you  remember? 

One  thing  all  of  us  can  do  is  to  buy  war  bonds  and 
stamps.  We  have  heard  this  proclaimed  over  and  over 
again.  "Buy  war  bonds  and  stamps.”  Not  only  from 
a  standpoint  of  patriotism  but  because  it  will  be  a  source 
of  income  to  us  later  on.  Uncle  Sam’s  accusing  finger 
reaches  out  to  every  one  on  posters  all  over  the  country. 
Can  you  look  him  straight  in  the  eyes  and  say,  "Today  I 
denied  myself  a  luxury  I  didn’t  need;  I  bought  a  war 
stamp  that  perhaps  will  save  a  soldier’s  life.  It  won’t 
win  the  war,  but  it  will  help.” 

Yes,  it  will  help  bring  home  Joe  and  Ivan  and  John 
and  Lars  a  little  sooner;  I  hope  soon  enough  to  save 
their  lives. 

The  smell  of  lilacs  after  a  shower  ...  a  little  girl 
bouncing  her  ball  on  the  cement  pavement  ...  a  young 
man  thrilled  at  the  sight  of  tiny  green  shoots  springing 
up  in  his  garden  ...  a  little  old  lady  with  her  mem¬ 
ories,  rocking  on  an  ivy-covered  porch.  Little,  incon¬ 
sequential  things,  you  say?  No.  These  things  are  the 
essence  of  our  American  way  of  life.  These  are  the 
things  we  are  fighting  for. 

In  Germany  you  cannot  smell  lilacs  behind  the  gray 
walls  of  a  Nazi  concentration  camp.  You  have  no  time 
to  bother  about  a  garden.  You  are  too  tired.  Little 
girls  are  just  in  the  way  and  their  small,  idle  fingers 
must  be  put  to  good  use.  Old  people  require  too  much 
food — food  needed  to  feed  a  German  soldier.  They 
are  better  off  dead,  anyway. 

Hear  the  German  shouts:  "Make  way!  Make  way 
for  the  German  army  and  the  Japanese  forces.  For¬ 
ward.  March!” 

Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Hitler.  Just  where  do  you  think 
you  are  going?  O,  no,  you’re  not.  You  see,  we  are  a 
united  nation.  We  are  holding  you  back  with  a  huge 
wall  made  up  of  war  stamps.  Paper,  you  say?  No, 
Mr.  Hitler.  You’d  be  surprised  how  strong  they  are. 

Julia  Highgas. 


BOSTON  HERALD  SPELLING  BEE  CONTEST 

The  Woburn  Senior  High  School  joined  for  the  fifth 
year  the  long  list  of  Massachusetts  high  schools  that 
take  part  in  the  annual  spelling  bee  conducted  by  the 
Boston  Herald. 

Home  rooms  throughout  the  school  engaged  in  the 
spelling  contest.  The  school  was  divided  into  three 
units  according  to  grades  X,  XI,  XII,  and  the  contests 
were  held  in  each  grade. 
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The  winners  in  the  respective  grades  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Grade  XII — Room  8,  Charles  A.  Butts,  Jr.;  Room 
14,  J.  Benjamin  Doherty;  Room  15,  Phillip  A.  Hawley; 
Room  18,  Mary  E.  McGowan;  Room  20,  Phyllis  Quin- 
no;  Room  22,  Patricia  Shea.  Grade  XI — Room  2,  John 
Began;  Room  4,  Dorothy  Chaulk;  Room  6,  Constance 
Greene;  Room  12,  Nancy  Lee  Hewett;  Room  16,  Pau¬ 
line  McClure;  Room  19,  Rose  Nett;  Room  21,  Margaret 
Pigott;  Room  23,  Caroline  Sherman;  Room  24,  Natalie 
Taylor.  Grade  X — Room  9,  James  Bovaird;  Room  25, 
June  Harmon;  Room  27,  Thomas  Laundre;  Room  28, 
Emily  J.  McSweeney;  Room  29,  Robert  Paine;  Room 
30,  Madeline  Routane;  Room  32,  Malcolm  G.  White; 
Room  51,  James  E.  Gaffney. 

Winners  in  their  respective  grades  in  the  preliminary 
contest  engaged  in  a  final  contest  to  determine  the  best 
speller  in  their  grade.  The  winners  were  as  follows: 
Grade  X,  Elizabeth  Emery,  winner;  Norman  Pinkham, 
alternate.  Grade  XI,  Caroline  Sherman,  winner;  Pau¬ 
line  McClure,  alternate.  Grade  XII,  Patricia  Shea,  win¬ 
ner;  Benjamin  Doherty,  alternate. 

The  suburban  semi-finals  for  all  public  high  schools 
were  held  in  the  Hotel  Touraine  March  17,  18,  and  19. 
The  grand  final  for  all  schools  to  determine  the  cham¬ 
pion  speller  was  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Saturday,  April 
10. 


SENIOR  PLAY 

On  Friday  evening,  April  30,  1943,  the  Senior  Class 
presented  the  play,  "Three  Live  Ghosts,”  in  the  auditori¬ 
um  to  a  packed  house.  The  production  was  under  the 
able  direction  of  Mr.  Harlow  Seeley. 

"Three  Live  Ghosts”  is  a  mystery  comedy  in  three 
acts,  which  dramatizes  life  in  an  old  English  home. 
Time:  The  summer  of  1917. 

Place:  London. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  SCENES 

Act  I — A  room  in  an  old  English  boarding  house  at 
night. 

Act  II — The  same  room  the  next  morning. 

Act  III — The  same  room  the  day  after. 

The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Old  Sweetheart  (Mrs.  Gubbins)  ....  Mary  McGowan 


Peggy  Woofers . Theresa  Claugherty 

Bolton,  an  American  detective . Charles  Adams 

Jimmie  Gubbins . Clifton  Munroe 

William  Foster . John  Ring 

Spoofy  .  Charles  Butts 

Rose  Gordon . Shirley  Severns 

Briggs,  Scotland  Yard  detective . Milton  Munroe 

Benson  . .  Robert  Boyle 

Lady  Leicester  .  Millicent  Basset 


Two  policemen  .  .  Joseph  Devaney,  Daniel  P.  Hurld,  Jr. 
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SPORTS  IN  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Athletics  of  all  sorts  play  an  important  part  in  our 
National  Defense  program.  We  all  know  that  the 
Armed  Forces  must  be  physically  fit,  and  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  goes  to  much  expense  to  make  them  as  healthy 
and  rugged  as  possible.  The  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ma¬ 
rines  must  be  in  perfect  condition  to  withstand  the  hard¬ 
ships  that  face  them. 

There  are  no  better  conditioners  than  the  competitive 
sports  in  which  most  high  school  boys  of  today  par¬ 
ticipate.  Many  of  the  heroes  of  the  present  war  are 
products  of  these  sports.  They  are  all  strong,  healthy 
individuals  because  of  the  training  they  received  in  high 
schools  and  colleges. 

A  great  many  men,  and  women,  too,  have  obtained  a 
high  rank  in  the  Army  or  Navy  because  of  their  in¬ 
terest  and  efficiency  in  sports.  Some  have  become  ski 
instructors  because  of  their  knowledge  of  that  sport; 
others  have  been  made  swimming  or  cavalry  instructors 
because  of  their  adaptability  to  those  sports. 

Many  of  our  best  athletic  coaches  have  left  their  po¬ 
sitions  to  become  physical  instructors  in  the  service. 

The  importance  of  sports  in  National  Defense  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  schools  all  over 
the  country  have  adopted  the  intensified  physical  train¬ 
ing  program,  as  many  of  the  boys  in  Woburn  High  so 
"painfully”  know. 

Charles  Butts,  Jr.,  ’43. 

GIRLS’  SPORTS 
BASKETBALL 

All  girls  desiring  to  play  basketball  had  a  chance  to 
tike  part  in  inter-class  games,  which  got  under  way  on 
December  15,  1942. 

The  two  basketball  games  played  on  March  30 
brought  to  a  close  a  very  exciting  intra-mural  schedule 
of  games  between  six  well  matched  girls’  teams,  con¬ 
sisting  of  six  regular  players  and  two  "subs.”  The 
"Spars,”  captained  by  Netta  Chiumiento,  demonstrated 
their  complete  superiority  by  defeating  a  scrappy  little 
outfit,  the  Wafs,  captained  by  Mary  Athanasopoulos. 
The  competition  between  all  of  the  teams  was  very  keen 
during  the  entire  series. 

The  players  receiving  letters  are  "Netta”  Chiumiento, 
Alice  Brine,  Virginia  Reardon,  Julia  Capozzola,  Flor¬ 


ence  Noyes,  Marguerite  McKee,  Edith  Osborne,  Phyllis 
Quinno. 

The  teams  are  as  follows: 

"WAFS” — Mary  Athanasopoulos,  Edith  Sabatella, 
Phyllis  De  Luca,  Nettie  Gonsalves,  Mary  Clancy,  Pau¬ 
line  Castiglione,  Lillian  Eydrygiewicz,  Kathleen  Kilbride. 

"MARINES” — Elaine  Tebbetts,  Anita  De  Sheano, 
Jean  Coles,  Marilyn  Mohan,  Mary  Nett,  Betty  Emery, 
June  Harmon. 

"WAACS”— Pauline  McClure,  Natalie  Taylor,  Dris- 
cilla  Collins,  Catherine  Pigott,  Margaret  Pigott,  Mary 
McCormack,  Dorothy  McGawn,  Patricia  Mawn. 

"WAVES” — Edna  White,  Claire  Foster,  Phyllis  Fag- 
ner,  Sylvia  Ellenchuk,  Lillian  Capozzola,  Betty  McEl- 
hiney,  Mary  McDonough,  Jean  Salvati,  Betty  Mantini. 

"SPARS” — "Netta”  Chiumiento,  Alice  Brine,  Phyllis 
Quinno,  Virginia  Reardon,  Florence  Noyes,  Edith  Os¬ 
borne,  Julia  Capozzola,  Marguerite  McKee. 

COMMANDOS” — June  McKee,  Anna  McGawn, 
Jean  Larson,  Norma  Fagner,  Jean  Stenquist,  Virginia 
McDermott,  Laura  Ryder,  Anastasia  Mitchell. 

The  schedule  was  as  follows: 

Game  Date  Score 

December  15 

Wafs  vs.  Waves  Waves  4,  Wafs  3 

January  5 

Spars  vs.  Marines  Spars  39,  Marines  3 

January  12 

Waacs  vs.  Commandos  Commandos  16,  Waacs  7 

February  26 

Waves  vs.  Spars  Spars  22,  Waves  8 

February  2 

Commandos  vs.  Wafs  Commandos  25,  Wafs  12 

February  10 

Marines  vs.  Waacs  Waacs  26,  Marines  12 

February  1 2 

Spars  vs.  Commandos  Spars  40,  Commandos  16 

February  1 8 

Marines  vs.  Waves  Waves  16,  Marines  4 

March  9 

Waacs  vs.  Wafs  Waacs  21,  Wafs  20 

March  16 

Commandos  vs.  Waves  Commandos  0,  Waves  0 

March  16 

Waacs  vs.  Spars 


Spars  18,  Waacs  10 
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March  23 

Marines  vs.  Wafs  Wafs  2,  Marines  0 

April  30 

Waacs  vs.  Wafs  Waacs  18,  Waves  16 

April  30 

Spars  vs.  Wafs  Spars  31,  Wafs  18 

The  "Spars,”  who  won  every  game  in  the  series,  are 
all  seniors,  so  next  year  the  other  teams  have  a  good 
chance  of  being  victorious.  If  the  teams  are  formed 
as  they  are  now,  there  will  be  much  competition. 

Score  keeper  and  time  keeper  was  "Angie”  Torto- 
lano. 

Notes  About  the  Games 

Alice  Brine’s  dribbles,  pivoting,  and  baskets  are  fine. 
Marguerite  McKee’s  guarding  is  excellent,  also  that  of 
Florence  Noyes,  Anna  McGawn,  Edith  Osborne,  Phyllis 
Quinno,  Norma  Fagner,  and  Phyllis  Fagner.  Julia 
Capozzola  and  Virginia  Readon  do  great  team  work.  I 
often  wonder  how  Natalie  Taylor  throws  the  ball  with 
one  hand  and  usually  gets  a  basket.  I  believe  if  the 
"Waves”  keep  up  the  good  work  next  year,  they  will 
have  a  great  chance  of  winning  the  letters.  Other  good 
players  are  Elaine  Tebbetts,  Edna  White,  Pauline  Mc¬ 
Clure,  Mary  Athanasopoulos,  and  Lillian  Capozzola. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Miss  Feeney  for 
her  wonderful  assistance  and  coaching.  The  girls  as 
well  as  myself  say,  "Thank  you  very  much,  Miss  Feeney.” 


BADMINTON 

Badminton  is  enjoyed  by  the  girls  on  Tuesdays,  peri¬ 
od  four,  and  on  Thursday,  period  five.  It  is  played 
with  two  or  four  persons.  This  game  is  somewhat 
similar  to  tennis.  Rackets  and  a  shuttlecock  which  we 
call  a  birdie  are  used. 

Among  the  regular  players  are  Florence  Noyes,  Edith 
Osborne,  Phyllis  Quinno,  "Netta”  Chiumiento,  Irene 
Hilchey,  Irene  Horton,  Mary  Murphy,  Marguerite  Mc¬ 
Kee,  Josephine  Gentile,  and  Rose  Janerico. 


FOOTBALL 

Our  gridsters,  hindered  mostly  by  lack  of  weight  and 
experience,  emerged  from  the  season  with  but  one  vic¬ 
tory  while  eight  losses  were  credited  against  them.  A 
Wakefield  defeat,  14-0,  was  our  only  victory.  In  that 
particular  game  our  eleven  looked  like  a  championship 
aggregation,  outplaying  their  opponents  at  all  times; 
however,  we  lost  the  next  six  games  to  Dedham,  Mel¬ 
rose,  Saugus,  Watertown,  Revere,  and  Winchester,  re¬ 
spectively.  We  received  a  45-0  drubbing  from  Mel¬ 
rose,  who  had  a  fine  team.  Revere  also  trounced  us, 
39-0.  Both  Melrose  and  Revere  greatly  outnumbered 
us  in  weight  and  in  capable  reserves.  We  almost  took 
Watertown,  having  held  the  lead  right  up  until  the  last 
minutes  of  play  when  the  arsenal  towners  scored  on  an 
intercepted  pass.  The  final  score  was  12-9.  The  Win¬ 
chester  game  was  well  played.  On  a  twenty-thret  yard 


field  goal  booted  by  "Butter”  Abreau,  we  took  the  lead 
and  held  it  the  first  half,  outmaneuvering  the  Red  and 
Black  and  holding  their  All-Scholastic  back,  Bill  West, 
in  check.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  half,  Win¬ 
chester  began  to  roll.  In  the  third  period  our  rivals 
scored  on  a  92-yard  drive.  Our  eleven  was  beginning 
to  weaken,  having  struggled  with  all  they  had  the  first 
half.  Shortly  after,  Bob  Jacksons,  Winchester’s  star 
negro  end,  scored  standing  up  after  another  downfield 
march  headed  by  Bill  West.  In  the  remaining  minutes 
of  play  "our  boys”  fought  hard,  almost  threatening 
against  the  Red  and  Black’s  second  team;  however,  our 
Turkey  Day  rivals  took  no  chances,  and  Coach  Knowlton 
inserted  his  regulars.  The  whistle  blew,  ending  the 
game  a  few  minutes  later. 


The  summary  of  the  games: 


Fitchburg 

12 

Woburn 

0 

Winthrop 

13 

Woburn 

0 

Wakefield 

0 

Woburn 

14 

Dedham 

26 

Woburn 

0 

Melrose 

45 

Woburn 

0 

Saugus 

26 

Woburn 

6 

Watertown 

12 

Woburn 

9 

Revere 

39 

Woburn 

0 

Winchester 

13 

Woburn 

3 

CROSS  COUNTRY 

With  Coach  John  McGovern  at  the  helm,  our  hill 
and  dalers  completed  another  successful  season,  defeating 
seven  out  of  nine  opponents.  Numbered  among  our 
victims  were  Reading,  whom  we  defeated  twice,  Low¬ 
ell,  Concord,  Saugus,  Revere,  and  Wakefield.  •  Melrose 
and  Everett  Trade,  two  highly  rated  teams,  overcame  us 
by  small  margins,  the  former  by  three  points  and  the 
latter  by  six  points.  Robert  Wray,  captain  of  our  run¬ 
ners,  who  is  now  in  the  Marine  Corps,  was  outstanding 
all  season,  leading  his  teammates  to  the  tape  every  time. 
At  Melrose,  Bob  broke  the  course  record  by  one  min¬ 
ute.  Our  record  was  exceptional,  considering  the  fact 
that  only  three  veterans  remained  from  last  year’s  team. 
Coach  McGovern  says  that  all  the  boys  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  for  their  team  spirit  and  for  their  cooperation. 

The  members  of  the  team  are  as  follows:  Captain 
Robert  Wray,  Frank  Norcross,  George  Pappas,  Paul 
Ward,  Ken  Towse,  Robert  Miles,  Frank  Crovo,  and  Jo¬ 
seph  Downer. 


BASKETBALL 

This  year’s  team  won  four  out  of  ten  contests.  We 
started  off  the  season  with  a  defeat  by  Winchester,  who 
later  incidentally  played  in  the  Tech  Tournament — an 
event  to  which  only  the  best  teams  in  the  state  are  in¬ 
vited.  Concord,  however,  our  second  opponent,  did  not 
put  up  so  much  opposition  as  Winchester,  and  we  won 
a  well-played  game,  26-21.  Our  next  defeat  was  at 
the  hands  of  our  neighboring  towners,  Reading,  38-34, 
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We  were  scheduled  to  play  Medford  in  our  next  game, 
but  it  was  postponed.  Again  we  faced  Reading — this 
time  on  our  own  home  court.  Reading  was  not  so 
lucky  as  in  the  first  game,  and  we  won,  23-20.  After 
this  our  confidence  was  renewed,  and  we  continued  our 
winning  streak  by  defeating  Melrose  twice.  In  our  next 
contest  we  were  thoroughly  trounced  by  Medford,  55-22. 
Incidentally  this  was  the  worst  defeat  of  the  whole  sea¬ 
son.  We  faced  off  a  second  time  against  Concord  on 
our  own  home  court,  but,  unfortunately,  shaken  perhaps 
by  the  Medford  walloping  the  day  before,  we  were 
taken  over  the  hurdles,  23-16.  Malden  was  scheduled 
to  oppose  us  next,  but  for  some  reason  it  was  called  off. 
Following  a  two  weeks’  rest  we  were  again  trounced 
by  Medford,  37-22.  Two  days  later  we  ended  the  sea¬ 
son  with  another  defeat  by  our  Winchester  rivals.  Al¬ 
though  our  five’s  record  was  not  sensational,  any  fan 
will  testify  for  the  quintet’s  great  team  work  and  high 
spirit. 

"Jackie”  Doherty,  our  rangy  center,  was  leading  scorer, 
looping  a  total  of  sixty-one  points.  Close  behind  in 
the  scoring  department  came  "Johnnie”  Schenk  with  fif¬ 
ty-two  points.  Bob  Martin  was  outstanding  all  season 
in  the  backcourt,  handling  himself  like  an  experienced 
veteran. 

Every  one  of  the  members  of  the  first  team  except 
John  Schenk  will  graduate  in  June  so  the  success  of 
next  year’s  five  will  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  second  team  and  other  possible  recruits. 

The  basketball  team  record: 

Dec.  18 — Winchester  32  Woburn  26 


Jan.  22 — Concord 

21 

Woburn 

26 

Jan.  26 — Reading 

38 

Woburn 

34 

Feb.  2 — Reading 

20 

Woburn 

23 

Feb.  5 — Melrose 

26 

Woburn 

27 

Feb.  1 2 — Melrose 

14 

Woburn 

28 

Feb.  18 — Medford 

55 

Woburn 

22 

Feb.  1 9 — Concord 

23 

Woburn 

16 

Mar.  10 — Medford 

37 

Woburn 

22 

Mar.  12 — Winchester 

28 

Woburn 

20 

Scoring  records:  J.  Doherty 

61;  J.  Schenk  52; 

W. 

Flaherty  38;  R.  Martin 

38;  C. 

McElheney  19;  A. 

Cur- 

ran  18;  G.  Pappas  14; 

J.  West 

4. 

BASEBALL 

We  opened  our  ball  season  by  defeating  Winchester, 
16-0.  Joe  Devaney  pitched  a  masterful  game,  allow¬ 
ing  only  five  hits  and  fanning  thirteen  batters.  Our 
batters  lined  out  fifteen  hits,  many  of  them  for  extra 
bases.  Reading  was  our  second  victim  by  a  lopsided 
score,  23-5.  Many  of  our  runs  were  unearned  because 
of  the  Reading  throwers’  lack  of  control.  "Butter” 
Abreau  pitched  good  ball.  Most  of  the  Reading  runs 
were  unearned  because  of  the  errors  made  by  our  team 
in  the  second  and  third  innings.  Our  next  game  is 
scheduled  with  Somerville,  who,  for  the  last  eight  years, 
has  had  a  championship  team.  Fourteen  games  in  all 
have  been  scheduled.  Many  of  these  will  be  played 
at  twilight  to  allow  many  defense  workers  to  attend  the 
games.  New  uniforms  were  purchased  by  faculty  man¬ 
ager  Brennan  before  he  left  for  the  Navy. 
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ALUMNI  NOTE  5 


ALUMNI  NOTES 

Irene  Afonso  is  working  for  Savage  Arms  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  Chicopee  Falls. 

John  Afonso  is  waiting  to  be  called  into  the  Army 
Air  Corps. 

Ruth  Airey  is  attending  Fisher's  School  of  Business. 

Alversa  Ames  is  working  at  the  Raytheon. 

Paul  Andreason  is  working  at  the  East  Boston  Ship 
Yard. 

Shirley  Ash  is  attending  Providence  Bible  Institute, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Caroline  Atwood  is  married  to  Don  White  and  is 
working  at  the  Raytheon. 

Mary  Barnes  is  married  to  Doctor  DiRago. 

Marguerite  Bassett  is  an  attendant  at  Danvers  State 
Hospital. 

Cynthia  Bates  is  an  assistant  interior  decorator. 

Edith  Benullo  is  working  in  an  office  at  the  Ray¬ 
theon. 

Gwendolyn  Blackburn  is  now  working  for  Wilcox 
Insurance  in  Woburn. 

Laura  Brewer  is  working  in  an  office  for  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Gear  &  Tool. 

Joan  Cavanaugh  is  working  in  Wakefield  at  the  5 
and  10. 

Celeste  Crawford  is  training  at  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  Brighton,  Mass. 

Ann  Cristaldi  is  a  salesgirl  at  Newbury’s. 

Garret  Cullen  is  at  B.  C.  but  will  soon  leave  for  the 
Army  Air  Corps. 

Betty  Gordon  is  a  switchboard  operator  for  Jordan 
Marsh  Company,  Boston. 

Ruth  Given  is  attending  Fisher  School  of  Business  in 
Boston. 

Caroline  Grammar  is  working  at  the  draft  board  in 
Woburn. 

Elizabeth  Grammar  is  working  in  an  office  at  the 
Raytheon. 

Malcolm  Greenleaf  is  working  for  the  Pillsbury  Flour 
Company. 

Madeline  Danna  is  secretary  for  the  Caldwell  Furni¬ 
ture  Company. 

Patricia  Deehan  is  attending  B.  U.  and  working  at 
Newberry’s. 

Betty  Dickson  is  working  for  the  B.  B.  Chemical. 
She  attended  B.  U.  a  year. 


James  Doyle  is  working  for  the  General  Ship  &  En¬ 
gine  Co. 

Robert  Erlandson  is  employed  by  the  Monsanto 
Chemical  Company. 

William  Fallon  is  attending  Bryant  &  Stratton. 

Florence  Ferullo  is  doing  office  work  at  the  Raytheon. 

Beulah  Finethy  is  employed  by  the  Stop  &  Shop  in 
Arlington. 

Arthur  Fowle  is  in  the  Air  Corps  and  attending 
M.  I.  T. 

Joan  Haggerty  is  at  the  Times  Office. 

Patricia  Halliday  is  majoring  in  biology  at  Em¬ 
manuel  College. 

Marjorie  Horton  is  attending  Fisher  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  in  Somerville. 

Cleo  Jefferson  is  at  Burdett  College. 

Catherine  Kikiis  is  working  at  Woolworth’s  in  Wo¬ 
burn. 

Barbara  Eckberg  is  a  nurse  in  the  Choate  Memorial 
Hospital. 

Barbara  Everberg  attended  Massachusetts  State  Col¬ 
lege  and  is  now  in  training  at  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 

Norman  Larson  is  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard. 

Ruth  Lenfest  is  working  for  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston. 

Carolyn  Lentz  has  graduated  from  Fisher  School  of 
Business  in  Somerville. 

Richard  Layton  is  at  the  General  Ship  &  Tool  Works. 

Marie  Manley  is  working  for  the  Jordan  Marsh 
Company  in  Boston. 

Barbara  Martin  is  employed  by  the  Raytheon. 

Dorothy  Martini  is  a  stenographer  for  the  Serta- 
White  Cross  Co.  in  Cambridge. 

Eleanor  Nason  is  majoring  in  dietetics  at  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  College. 

Edward  Meekins  is  at  Northeastern  University. 

Francis  McGann  is  attending  St.  John’s  Seminary, 
Brighton,  Mass. 

John  McGowan  is  studying  at  Boston  College. 

Ruth  McGovern  is  married. 

Mary  Mullen  is  at  the  Raytheon. 

Phyllis  Murray  is  working  at  the  draft  board  in 
Woburn. 

Angie  Nett  is  working  for  the  S.  M.  Hexter  Com¬ 
pany  of  Boston. 
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Mary  Nett  is  working  for  Cummings,  Florists. 

Betty  Olson  is  working  for  the  Liberty  Mutual  In¬ 
surance  Company,  Boston. 

Ann  Pandolph  is  working  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Boston. 

Mary  Procopio  and  Elvira  Galante  are  working  for 
the  T.  Noonan  Company,  Boston. 

Paul  Pizzo  is  working  for  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R. 

Helen  Rideout  is  working  at  the  Raytheon. 

"Bob"  Roche  is  attending  Harvard. 

Edward  Romaine  is  employed  by  the  Fore  River 
Ship  Yard. 

June  Ross  is  working  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Boston. 

Anna  Rotondo  is  employed  by  the  Jordan  Marsh 
Company  in  Boston. 

Louise  Rowe  is  employed  by  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston. 

Betty  Shea  is  working  in  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard. 

Joan  Skinner  is  a  freshman  at  Cornell  University. 

Barbara  Spillsbury  is  married. 

Phyllis  Weymouth,  Grace  McGann,  and  Alena  Ham¬ 
mond  are  training  at  the  Choate  Memorial  Hospital. 


WOBURN  HIGH  SCHOOL  ALUMNI 
IN  THE  SERVICE 

ARMY 

Ralph  Adams,  George  Balestrerie,  William  Burke, 
Paul  Case,  Anthony  Chiumiento,  Edward  Collozzo,  Wil¬ 
liam  Doubleday,  Daniel  Ferrullo,  John  Ferrullo,  Joseph 
Francesi,  Donald  Johnson,  Edward  Kilbride,  Roger  Mc¬ 
Donald,  George  Perros,  Samuel  Restivo,  Albert  Ring, 
Patrick  Roscillo,  George  Slack,  William  Sullivan,  Wal¬ 
lace  Turgiss,  Ernest  Wikman,  Herman  Galante. 


NAVY 

John  Adams,  Eric  Anderson,  William  Andreason, 
Frank  Batten,  Carlton  Boutwell,  Daniel  Callahan,  Frank 
Callahan,  William  Carlson,  Leonard  Carpenter,  Charles 
Cooke,  James  Corbett,  James  Dobbins,  Neal  Doherty, 
Leo  Dorrington,  William  Fanjoy,  John  C.  Flynn,  Nor¬ 
man  Hooper,  Stephen  Keane,  Colby  Little,  Thomas  Mac- 
Cauley,  Armand  Marashio,  Roland  McCormack,  Charles 
Miller,  Edmund  Murphy,  Eugene  Nagel,  Cyril  Oxford, 
Edwin  Redfern,  Carl  Sackowich,  Alexander  Smith,  Ar¬ 
thur  Stryke,  Edward  Sweeney,  James  Swymer,  Arthur 
Tebbetts,  Thomas  Williamson,  Thomas  O’Donnell, 
James  Kenney,  Manuel  Gonsalves. 

MARINES 

Charles  Baker,  Robert  Cavanaugh,  Robert  Collins, 
Thomas  Conboy,  William  Froberg,  Wilbur  Hall,  Robert 
Halliday,  Carl  Johnson,  John  Leanos,  William  Murphy, 
Constantine  O’Doherty,  Joseph  O’Neil,  Vincent  O’Neil, 
Richard  Pero,  Edward  Ruiz,  John  Stygles. 

COAST  GUARD 

James  Campbell,  Leonard  Downey,  Nick  Drivas,  Rob¬ 
ert  Eason,  Richard  Corsetti,  William  Fagner,  William 
Krupsky,  James  O’Neil,  William  G.  Strong. 

KILLED  OR  MISSING 

Master  Sergeant  Howard  F.  Buckman,  killed  in  ac¬ 
tion  in  Northwest  Africa,  November  29,  1942. 

Francis  Ryan,  U.  S.  Marines,  killed  in  action  at  Guad¬ 
alcanal. 

V.  S.  Marashio,  Army  Signal  Corps,  missing  in  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands. 

William  O’Connor,  missing  in  North  Africa. 

William  Darling,  killed  in  action. 

TEACHERS  IN  SERVICE 

Ensign  Henry  D.  Blake,  Lieutenant  James  Brennan, 
Eleanor  Driscoll,  Sergeant  Edson  Kimball,  William 
Roche,  Col.  Wilford  A.  Walker,  Bart  McDonough, 
Charles  Roche. 


AUTOGRAPHS 
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EXCHANGES 

The  Signboard,  Springfield,  Mass. 

We  admired  your  arrangement  of  material  very  much. 
You  must  have  excellent  school  activities.  May  we 
print  the  following  poem? 

"OUR  FAITH” 

While  there  are  white  clouds  above  us 
While  there  are  birds  soaring  high 
While  there  are  sunshine  and  shadow 
While  there  are  stars  in  the  sky 
While  there’s  a  home  left  to  live  in 
While  there  are  friends  true  and  dear 
While  there  is  someone  to  love  us 
Dear  God,  well  know  you’re  still  near. 

So  let’s  meet  the  future  with  courage 
Though  old  enemy  be  right  at  our  door 
And  pray  that  the  coming  tomorrow 
Will  bring  Peace,  and  Goodwill  the  world  o’er 
For  we  know  that  with  Your  loving  guidance 
No  matter  how  rough  the  path  be 
That  life  will  soon  be  untroubled 
In  America,  the  Land  of  the  Free. 

The  Clipper,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

You  have  an  excellent  magazine.  We  wish  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  your  originality  in  writing  the  class 
notes.  The  cover  of  your  December  issue  was  very 
novel. 

The  Distaff,  Boston,  Mass. 

Welcome  to  our  exchange  list.  Your  magazine  is 
one  of  the  best  we  received.  We  enjoyed  "Beauty  Full 
Grown.”  Your  literary  department  was  extremely  good. 
We  print  the  following  poem: 

"TRANSLATE  LITERALLY” 

One  night  as  I  sat  at  my  table 
And  picked  up  my  Latin  and  stuff, 

I  heard  a  mysterious  murmur 

Like  a  poor  man  who  had  quite  enough, 

I  looked  at  my  Latin  and  wondered 
If  the  murmur  had  come  from  there; 

And  sure  enough,  there  was  Caesar 
A  yellin’  and  pulling  his  hair 
So  when  you  are  translating  wrongly, 

Don’t  think  the  poor  Romans  don’t  care. 

Nellie  Cignetti. 

The  Focus,  Saugus,  Mass. 

You  should  be  proud  of  your  magazine.  Every  de¬ 
partment  is  very  enjoyable  and  clever.  Your  photo¬ 
graphs  and  cartoons  amused  us  greatly.  May  we  print 
the  following? 

Little  boy  to  companion:  "My  mother  can’t  spank 
me  any  more  because  of  priorities.” 


"Why  not?” 

"No  more  cuffs  on  pants.” 

We  wish  to  welcome  to  our  exchange  the  "Rosecrans 
Flyer,”  published  at  Rosecrans  Field,  Mo.,  and  also  the 
"New  Hampton  Manitou,”  edited  by  the  students  of 
the  New  Hampton  School  for  Boys,  New  Hampton, 
N.  H. 

We  also  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  the  follow¬ 
ing  exchanges:  The  Imprint,  The  Boston  University 
News,  The  Bates  Student,  The  Vermont  Cynic,  The 
Bostonia. 

Louise  Dickson, 
Exchange  Editor. 


SENIOR  NOTES 

Who  is  the  "Mister  Five  by  Five”  in  IC2S  who  is 
trying  to  date  Theresa  Clougherty? 

We  wish  that  Bob  Lawler  would  omit  just  a  little 
part  of  his  studying  and  look  at  his  surroundings. 

J.  Maheras  doesn’t  seem  to  have  much  trouble  sell¬ 
ing  his  papers.  Does  he  use  the  same  line  in  adver¬ 
tising  as  he  does  in  school?  ?  ? 

To  whom  does  L.  Kenney,  the  great  poet  of  IC2S, 
dedicate  his  masterpieces?  One  guess  is  all  that  is 
needed. 

"Pete”  had  an  enjoyable  visit  to  Bart’s  during  the 
March  vacation.  The  local  post  office  has  recently 
complained  of  the  sudden  excess  of  mail. 

Every  girl’s  desire  is  to  have  a  "cousin”  in  the  Navy 
like  Pat  Leahey’s.  I  always  did  like  that  Wallet,  Pat. 

Since  a  certain  boy  from  East  Woburn  has  been  in 
the  Navy,  L.  McLaughlin  has  been  singing  "Here  comes 
the  Navy.” 

No  one  needs  more  than  one  guess  to  be  correct 
about  the  baseball  that  Carol  is  wearing. 

The  best  way  to  D.  Roche’s  heart  is  through  his 
stomach,  girls.  It’s  mostly  chocolate  cake. 

T.  Clougherty  has  received  a  valentine  from  Provi¬ 
dence  College.  A  certain  boy  from  Watertown  is  down 
there  trying  to  study — that  is,  if  he  can  keep  his  mind 
off  Tess  long  enough. 

The  Gestapo  reporting:  Vickie  K.,  owner  of  the 
hands  women  love  to  touch,  is  now  an  advertising  agent 
for  Jergen’s  Lotion. 

Girls,  save  those  pennies.  We’re  going  to  present 
Jackie  D.  with  a  comb  and  brush  and  oh,  yes,  even  a 
mirror. 

E.  Halloran  must  have  used  a  few  hot  water  bottles 
in  the  winter  walking  home  from  North  Woburn — or 
did  you  have  your  love  to  keep  you  warm,  Eddie? 

Attention,  please  .  .  .  Dr.  Richard  Roche  is  specializ¬ 
ing  in  ankles.  Had  any  business  lately.  Doc?  ?  ? 

Bob  Sheeran  is  allergic  to  windows.  All  requests 
are  fulfilled  without  any  waste  of  time. 

Bob  Boyle’s  greatest  interest  is — no,  no,  it  can’t  be — 
well,  you’ve  guessed  it — his  endearing  jockey  hat. 
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"Flatsie”  is  famous  for  the  performances  that  he  al¬ 
ways  gives — does  this  concern  those  given  in  his  pri¬ 
vate  life,  too? 

Some  girls  take  the  high  road;  some  take  the  low 
road;  but  personally  we’ll  take  the  road  that  Bob  Mar¬ 
tin  walks  on. 

J.  Devaney  does  a  quick  act  of  disappearing  every 
Sunday  afternoon  at  Callahan’s.  Does  she  cook  as  good 
a  supper  as  she  does  brownies,  Boots? 

The  lifting  of  the  gas  ban  didn’t  affect  the  Monroe 
twins  at  all.  Yes,  boys,  there  was  one. 


"A  SECTION  OF  MEN’’ 


I  G-2 

Movie  Fan .  E.  Moniz 

John  Payne .  R.  Foley 

Professor .  R.  Barnard 

A  woman  admirer . J.  Black 

Physics  teacher . W.  Jampsa 

A  great  musician . M.  Gentile 

The  man  with  the  "Zoot  Suit” . A.  Brown 

The  druggist . J.  Robertson 

Best  wiffle  in  the  school  .  A.  Crawford 

A  bashful  fellow . F.  Forrester 

Tyrone  Power  the  2nd  .  D.  Corsetti 

Always  asking  questions . M.  Corsetti 

Keep  us  smiling .  R.  Christie 

U.  S.  Navy . A.  Fenton 

A  member  of  our  baseball  team . R.  Peary 

The  prospect  of  a  good  farmer .  B.  Stamatis 

Pleasingly  plump  .  T.  Milner 

U.  S.  Army .  S.  Restivo 

Quiz  Kid . J.  Began 


CLASS  NOTES  OF  I  C 

We  are  the  class  of  I  G, 

All  wishing  that  our  schooling  had  just  begun. 

There’s  Hawley  and  Sevrens  the  pride  of  ?, 

And  also  there’s  Caryl,  Alice,  and  Galante. 

We  can’t  forget  Florence,  Ozzie,  Phyllis,  and  Netta, 
For  I  think  you’ll  agree  they  don’t  come  any  better. 
With  Canada,  Keegan,  Clara,  and  Ruth, 

You  can  see  for  yourself  I’m  telling  the  truth. 

When  I  say  no  other  class  has  the  fun 
As  the  one  named  above,  mainly  I  G. 


Wendell  Canada  is  very  popular  with  the  girls. 
Could  it  be  he  is  one  of  the  two  boys  in  the  class? 

Phyllis  Quinno  is  always  singing  '  Deep  in  the  Heart 
of  Texas.”  Maybe  a  certain  Ray  has  something  to  do 
with  it. 

If  it’s  news  you  want,  go  to  Mary  Keegan  and  she 
will  let  you  in  on  the  latest  developments. 

Philip  Hawley  is  very  quiet,  but  we  often  wonder 
if  this  is  always  so. 


Edie  Osborne  is  wearing  a  service  pin.  Is  it  for 
your  brother  or  Rainie,  Edie?  The  latter  seems  to  be 
the  best  guess. 

Netta  Chiumiento  and  Florence  Noyes  have  their 
eyes  on  two  certain  senior  boys.  We  believe  it’s  A.  C. 
and  D.  R. 

Why  are  Clara  Keyser  and  Mary  Hrenchuk  always 
arguing,  but  they  still  are  inseparable? 

It  seems  Jeanne  Froberg  is  very  quiet  lately.  Very 
unusual. 

Caryl  Kenney  has  J.  B.  written  all  over  her  book 
covers.  We  all  agree  they  make  a  wonderful  couple. 

Now  that  Billy  is  in  the  Navy,  Alice  McDonough  has 
plenty  of  spare  time. 

Since  Americo  Galante  has  left,  we  feel  we’re  lack¬ 
ing  a  marvelous  classmate. 

We’ve  got  those  Navy  Blues:  Mary  McGarry,  Lor¬ 
etta  McLaughlin,  Pat  Leahey,  Lib  Henchey,  Peggy  Ten¬ 
ney. 

Edith  Kenney’s  vocation  is  to  become  that  doctor’s 
wife  and  establish  a  residence  in  New  York — Troy,  to 
be  exact. 

Where  did  Betty  C  get  the  captain’s  bars? 

What  has  happened  to  the  friendship  between  Nata¬ 
lie  and  Milton? 

Why  is  Flats  so  friendly  with  Bob  S.?  Could  it  be 
because  of  Bob’s  sister? 

We  wonder  how  Alice  Carroll  makes  out  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  every  summer.  It  is  nice  up  there,  isn’t  it,  Alice? 

Boys — ask  Danny  about  advice  on  how  to  keep 
healthy;  he  is  well  taken  care  of  by  a  pretty  blonde 
nurse. 

Ask  Theresa  about  that  telephone  call  she  received 
one  Sunday  night. 

What  boy  in  ICI  very  seldom  knows  his  French  and 
when  he  does  he  always  picks  out  his  own  part  to 
translate? 

Did  Edith  have  a  good  time  the  night  of  the  Guild 
Dance?  Ask  her  about  it. 


Dear  Mom: 

"As  Time  Goes  By”  "Wherever  I  Go,”  whether  "I’m 
Marching  Through  Berlin,”  or  whether  "I’m  Saluting 
the  WAACS  and  the  WAVES,”  "I’ll  Be  Dreaming  of 
You”  "Just  as  Though  You  Were  Here.”  "Little  You 
Know”  how  much  "I  Miss  You,”  but  "Don’t  Be  a 
Worrybird,”  "Take  the  World  Off  Your  Shoulders,” 
"Uncle  Sammy  Needs  Me,”  "Baby,”  and  "We’ve  Got  a 
Job  To  Do.” 

"When  I’m  Somewhere  Over  There,”  "I’ll  Always 
Remember”  "There  Will  Never  Be  Another  You,”  so 
"Please  Think  of  Me”  "As  Time  Goes  By.” 

"There’s  a  Star  Spangled  Banner  Waving  Some¬ 
where”  and  "There’s  an  F-D-R  in  Freedom,”  but 
"America  is  Calling  Me”  so  "Until  Tomorrow.” 

"Lovingly  Yours,” 


"JIM" 
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SENIOR  NOTES 

Could  L.  Dickson’s  interest  in  the  A.  T.  O.  house  at 
Tufts  be  in  her  brother  Dickie?  ?  ?  ? 

All  the  fellows  are  hearing  a  lot  about  Frank  s  girl 
lately.  How  are  you  doing,  Frank? 

What  would  happen  if  E.  Craven  and  F.  Cullen  were 
not  late  for  school  more  than  three  or  four  times  a 
week? 

What  happened  between  Pat  and  Mickey?  ?  ?  ? 

We  wonder  why  Bill  Tobin  is  so  interested  in  Win¬ 
chester.  Could  it  be  Alice?  Better  watch  out,  Bill. 

WARNING  .  .  .  BEWARE  ...  of  Pinky  Moore  in 
the  laboratory. 

What  is  happening  to  the  twins’  car?  Is  Milton  tak¬ 
ing  it  apart  and  forgetting  how  to  put  it  together 
again?  ?  ?  ?  ? 

Mary  McGarry  believes  in  the  slogan,  "If  you  din't 
write  you’re  wrong.’’  Is  he  an  admiral  yet? 


POPULAR  SONGS 

"Why  don’t  you  do  right?’’  .  Give  me  an  A 

"Wrong”  .  My  geometry  proposition 

"Constantly”  .  1:30s 

"I’ve  heard  that  song  before”  .  .  Try  harder  next  term 


CLASS  NOTES  OF  ICI 

Who  is  D.  J.  from  New  Hampshire  that  F.  Noyes 
always  dreams  of? 

It  looks  as  if  Vinee  doesn’t  interest  Netta  anymore. 
Who  is  Mikey? 

Who  is  it,  Edith?  Bob,  Billie,  Renee,  or  Inchy? 
How  will  you  ever  decide? 

Philip  Hawley  is  the  only  boy  left  in  IGI.  It  doesn’t 
matter  to  him;  to  his  mind  we’re  not  even  here. 

Why  are  Clara  and  Mary  always  fighting?  I  guess 
"true  love  doesn’t  run  smooth”  there,  either. 

Theresa  Ryan  and  Mary  Crawford  are  such  quiet 
girls.  How  do  they  do  it? 

There  is  a  lot  of  fun  in  the  room  when  T.  Flaherty 
and  J.  Froberg  get  fooling. 

Mico  is  gone  but  we  still  think  of  him.  Who  could 
forget  him?  / 

Margie  Q.  is  so  quiet  you  wouldn’t  know  she  was 
there.  Very  different  from  L.  Bigger. 

S.  Sevrens  and  B.  Young  are  such  reserved  young 
ladies  but  full  of  fun. 

Why  doesn’t  Ruth  wake  up  until  she  hears  someone 
mention  Phil? 

Poor  Mary  K.  Are  you  lonely  without  Arthur? 
He’ll  be  home  soon. 

I  wonder  if  T.  Barbas  is  always  asleep? 

John  McDermott  is  too  quiet  for  a  tall  blonde. 

What  will  Alice  do  without  Billy? 

Carol,  what  do  you  do  when  J.  B.  is  absent? 


Why  is  Wendy  absent  so  much  since  Mico  left?  I 
know  he  isn’t  a  woman-hater. 

Will  P.  Quinno  ever  see  her  Texan  soldier?  He 
might  jump  from  his  plane  some  night. 

We  know  your  heart  should  be  in  North  Africa. 
Why  don’t  you  leave  the  little  traffic  officer  from  the 
second  floor  alone? 

Poor  girls  in  IGI.  Their  work  is  never  done  in 
chemistry. 


FUTURE  OF  IBI 

Anthony  DeLuca — Manager  of  a  department  store. 
Edith  Busa- — -Joined  the  Marines. 

Genevieve  Charles — Giving  lessons  on  "How  to  chew 
your  gum.” 

Barbara  Lenfest — Teacher  in  Woburn  High. 

Mildred  Stamatis — Modeling  clothes. 

Marguerite  Buckman — Successful  business  woman. 
June  McKee — A  well-known  radio  singer. 

Betty  McLeod — In  North  Africa  looking  for  Henry. 
Virginia  McDermott — Writer  of  "Advice  to  the  Love¬ 
lorn.” 

Marjorie  Chaulk — Supervisor  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 

Georgina  Brogna — The  modern  Cleopatra.  Still 
breaking  men’s  hearts  and  their  necks. 

Edith  Carlson — Instructor  in  bicycle  riding. 

Virginia  Reardon— A  well-known  poetess. 

Evelyn  Smith — Florist. 

Jean  Stenquist — Private  secretary. 

Millicent  Bassett — Opera  singer. 

Frances  Sumner — Still  keeps  being  absent  from  work. 
Norma  Fagner — A  nurse. 

Jean  Murphy — Is  destined  to  be  a  radio  comedienne 
or  she  may  graduate  from  B.  C.  (Beggs  and  Cobbs). 
Bernadine  Flaherty — Happily  married  in  Cuba. 
Marjorie  Bradley — An  alderwoman  for  East  Woburn. 
Ruth  Dobbins — An  author  of  "Patience”  and  "How 
to  Gain  Influence  by  Keeping  Quiet.” 

Charles  McEleney — Will  become  truant  officer. 


SENIOR  CLASS  NOTES 

SONG  TITLES  ADAPTED  FOR  STUDENTS 


"Irene” . Irene  Costello 

"Chatterbox”  .  Raymond  Sawyer 

"Me  and  My  Gal”  ....  Joe  Deveney  and  Alice  Mobbs 

"He’s  My  Guy” . Bob  Boyle 

"You’d  Be  So  Nice  to  Come  Home  to”  .  V.  Donaghey 
"He  Wears  a  Pair  of  Silver  Wings,”  D.  Hurld  ( 1944?  ) 

"You  Ought  to  be  in  Pictures” . W.  Flaherty 

"Stay  as  Sweet  as  You  Are”  .  M.  McGowan 

"Sleepytime  Gal”  .  M.  McGarry 

"Sophisticated  Lady”  .  B.  Odom 

"There’ll  Never  Be  Another  You” . E.  Henchey 
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"Mischief  Maker”  .  Pat  Connors 

"Pretty  Little  Busybody”  .  A.  Carroll 

'  Your  Eyes  Have  Told  Me  So”  . L.  Dickson 


Georgina  Brogna  is  wearing  a  Marine  pin  and  a 
Navy  pin.  Where  does  the  Army  come  in,  Georgie? 

Since  Billy  Fanjoy  and  Buddy  Keane  left  for  the 
Navy  many  hearts  have  been  broken.  Don’t  worry, 
girls;  time  heals  all  wounds  so  they  say. 

Marjorie  Chaulk  has  a  cousin  in  the  R.  C.  A.  F. 
Anyone  interested,  consult  Margie  for  details. 

Have  you  noticed  the  basketball  that  M.  Hrenchuck 
is  wearing  around  her  neck?  Tell  us  where  you  got  it, 
Mary,  and  what  the  A.  A.  A.  stands  for. 

If  you  have  never  seen  Edith  C.  blush,  you’re  missing 
something. 

Wonder  where  E.  Busa  got  the  insignia  of  the  U.  S. 
C.  G.  which  she  is  wearing  on  her  sleeve. 

Why  do  all  the  girls  look  at  Lorraine  with  envy? 
Could  it  be  that  she  is  so  friendly  with  Jackie  D.?  But 
she  tells  us  that  it  isn’t  serious,  at  least  with  her.  So  .  .  . 

Public  Warning — Watch  out  for  the  electric  flash¬ 
ers  from  the  telephone  wire  which  operates  between 
the  hour  of  9:15  and  10:15  p.  m.  It  is  only  another 
argument  taking  place  between  Pat  and  Mickey  (and 
we  don’t  mean  mouse). 

The  $25  question — Why  has  there  been  such  an 
epidemic  of  measles  going  around?  What  did  you 
say?  Oh,  because  of  the  weekly  parties  that  are  given 
between  here  and  Winchester.  Well,  well,  Frannie, 
your  resistance  (to  diseases)  has  certainly  been  above 
par  then,  hasn’t  it?  What’s  the  matter,  Jackie?  You’re 
slipping. 

For  advice  to  the  lovelorn,  consult  the  Gestapo.  They 
guarantee  things  will  be  so  straightened  out  that  your 
troubles  and  their  life  will  be  ended. 

Girls,  a  bird  house  hat  worn  on  your  feather  bobs 
would  be  very  fashionable. 

Dedication  to  C.  Adams: 

Your  cool  limpid  eyes  are  like  the  stars  twinkling 
down  from  the  azure  blue  skies.  Your  teeth  are  like 
pearls  glistening  in  the  sunlight — blinding  all  who  are 
in  your  presence.  Your  purpose,  which  gives  your 
countenance  such  an  aloof  expression,  is  so  entrancing. 
Your  wavy  hair  is  continually  flashing  the  danger  sig¬ 
nal  to  us  unfortunate  species  of  the  female  race.  Your 
physique  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  what  a  man’s  should 
be.  Your  gait  is  performed  with  such  a  stately  air! 

( Incidentally,  what  is  the  name  and  address  of  the 
Marine  Air  Corps  man  whom  you  had  with  you  up  in 
the  lab? ) 

The  walls  of  the  high  school  have  been  hearing  the 
tune  "I’m  Saving  Myself  for  Bill”  quite  a  lot  lately. 
My,  my,  Edith,  your  singing  is  improving  even  if  it  is 
for  your  brother.  Oh,  that’s  right,  you  haven’t  one, 
have  you!  We  always  have  admired  the  tall  buildings 
of  New  York,  haven’t  we,  madamoiselle? 


JUNIOR  NOTES 

Many  of  the  Junior  girls  find  a  big  attraction  in 
room  14.  He  is  big,  too,  isn’t  he,  Marg? 

Jackie  Scalley  and  Frank  Stokes  visit  East  Woburn 
very  often  lately.  How’s  Vi,  kids? 

Cynie  has  been  receiving  a  great  number  of  letters 
from  the  University  of  Maine.  Is  he  a  blonde,  Cynie? 

Some  Junior  girls  are  wondering  what  they’ll  do  with¬ 
out  the  Senior  boys  next  year.  They’ll  have  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  what’s  left,  I  guess. 

We  wonder  what  makes  choir  so  interesting  to  E. 
Shannon  lately.  Could  be  because  a  "Taxi”  is  the  only 
means  of  transportation  home. 

By  the  way,  Elinor,  getting  some  competition  from 
a  namesake  in  your  sophomore  affair? 

Jimmy  seems  to  have  gone  hi-hat  on  us.  Aren’t 
your  old  friends  good  enough,  Tanker? 

Jeanne  Garvy  and  Bee  are  getting  along  pretty  well 
these  days.  Where  do  they  always  go  when  they’re  in 
Winchester?  ?  ? 

Well,  Violet  has  finally  kept  a  date  with  Frank.  A 
good  time  was  enjoyed  by  all,  we  hear. 

S’matter,  Betty?  Milt  leave  you  unawares?  ?  ? 

Well,  Jean  Holloran  is  having  quite  a  time.  Tele¬ 
phone  calls  from  New  York  and  walks  home  with  Billy 
Dever. 

What  happened  to  Johnnie  Trudeau  at  that  Sea  Scout 
Dance? 

We  were  wondering  who  pushed  I.  Olsen  out  of  E. 
Clewley’s  life.  Was  it  C.  Munroe  with  his  great  big 
car,  or  a  South  American  Romeo? 


M.  Foster  editing  views  on  Love  Life. 
R.  Donaghey  manager  of  Filene’s. 

J.  Holloran  another  Joan  Davis. 


WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF: 

C.  Nicholson  didn’t  giggle? 

E.  West  didn’t  talk  with  her  hands? 

E.  Tarky  stopped  telling  jokes? 

J.  Sheeran  didn’t  have  a  comb? 

J.  Scalley  ever  did  his  French  homework? 

B.  Weymouth  ever  revealed  the  "mystery  man’s” 
name? 

F.  Stokes  lost  his  "humor”? 

People  stopped  spreading  rumors? 

IIC2S  ever  grew  up? 

S.  Shapiro  did  his  geometry  according  to  the  geome¬ 
try  rules? 

B.  Haggerty  understood  the  lesson? 

C.  Jannino  got  out  at  1:30? 

"Red”  Donaghey  didn’t  volunteer  frantically  in 
French  ? 

G.  Maharas  didn’t  get  a  "little”  help  with  his  French 
homework? 

K.  Brock  didn’t  look  daggers  at  E.  Clewley? 
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K.  Brock — Tobacco  plantation  owner. 

J.  Tancreti — Orator. 

H.  Robinson — Designer  of  women’s  clothes. 


Why  does  Joe  Barry  go  for  Juniors?  We  hear  it’s 
Elinor  Tarkey  now.  Maybe  the  name  appeals  to  him. 

Rose  Nett  suddenly  likes  roller-skating.  Is  it  be¬ 
cause  Jackie  Kerrigan  always  goes? 

Vern  was  all  smiles  the  night  of  the  prize  speaking 
contest.  We’re  glad  you  won,  too,  Sandra. 


SONG  TITLES 

'Tve  Heard  That  Song  Before” — We  were  late  for 
class  because  .  .  . 

"Brazil” — Ellen’s  friend  comes  from  there. 

"Let’s  Get  Lost” — J.  Holloran  and  B.  Dever. 

"We  Did  It  Before” — G.  Maharas’  French. 


"I’ll  See  You  Again” — That  "A”  in  algebra. 

"You’d  Be  So  Nice  To  Come  Home  To” — E.  Tarky 
(she’s  a  "home”  girl). 

"Can’t  Get  Out  of  This  Mood” — R.  Donaghey. 
"Miss  You” — Junior  girls  next  year. 

"Marines’  Hymn” — Nancy  Hervitt’s  favorite. 

"I’m  Saving  Myself  for  Bill” — It’s  no  use,  Mary  and 
Vi,  there’s  not  a  chance. 


Looking  into  the  future  we  see: 

E.  Tarky — A  glamour  girl. 

M.  Marshall — Early  or  even  on  time. 

B.  Haggerty — A  member  of  the  WAACS. 
Jeanette  Cagnina — Torch  singer. 

Priscilla  Clark — Ex-mayor’s  wife. 

Betty  Colitas — Working  at  Joe’s  Cafe. 
Anna  DeLuca — Shoe  model. 

Dorothy  Gonsalves— Retired?  ?  ?  ? 
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Sylvia  Larson — Missionary. 

Bella  Leanos — Air  hostess. 

Mary  Lentini — Dress  designer. 

Virginia  Lucas— Secretary  for  John  Payne. 

Claire  Manchin — Assistant  baker  at  the  Make  Them 
In  a  Jiffy  Co. 

Eleanor  O’Doherty— Girl  about  town. 

Edith  Sabatella — Working  in  a  defense  factory. 
Dorothy  Shea — Teacher  of  kindergarten. 

Margaret  Tenny — Owner  of  Wayside  Lunch. 

Rose  Vistola — Pianist. 

Irene  Young — Air  hostess. 


8.  His  trombone  is  a  killer-diller 
He  even  sounds  like  Mr.  Miller. 


Answers  to  Guess  Who: 

1.  James  Tancreti 

2.  Rosemary  Billauer 

3.  Robert  Donaghey 

4.  Constance  Greene 

5.  Alan  Wagner 

6.  Kenneth  Brock 

7.  Ellen  Clewley 

8.  John  Trudeau 


THE  COMIC  SECTION  OF  OUR  CLASS 


Dorothy  Shea 
Mary  Lentini  .  .  .  . 

Betty  Colitas . 

Eleanor  O'Doherty 
Edith  Sabatella  .  .  . 
Bella  Leanos  .... 
Pauline  Castiglione 
Peggy  Tenny 
Jeanette  Cagnina  . 
Dorothy  Gonsalves 
Sylvia  Larson 
Virginia  Lucas  .  .  . 
Claire  Menchin  .  .  . 

Rose  Vistola . 

Irene  Young . 


.  Nancy 

Little  Mary  Mixup 
....  Babe  Woods 

. Brenda  Star 

.  .  Mammy  Yokum 

.  Holly 

.  Tillie 

.  Etta  Kett 

.  .  .  .  Honey  Chile 
.  .  .  Minnie  Mouse 

.  Tigra 

.  Mammie 

. Sophia 

. Mimsy 

. Elza  Poppin 


Every  girl  wishes  she  had: 

Hair  like  Betty  Colitas’ 

Figure  like  Peggy  Tenny’s 
Eyes  like  Anna  DeLuca’s 
Complexion  like  P.  Castiglione’s 
Eyelashes  like  Priscilla  Clark's 
Hands  like  Edith  Sabatella’s 


GLIMPSES  OF  SECTION  IIC2S 
Guess  Who? 

1.  He’s  tall,  dark,  handsome  to  be  sure 
They  say  he  looks  like  Vic  Mature. 

2.  Where  the  brain’s  concerned  she  goes  to  town, 
She  never  lets  the  section  down. 

3-  He’s  short  and  chubby  with  red  hair. 

With  Tyrone  Power  he  can’t  compare. 

4.  We  hear  her  sing  and  cry  for  more 
’Cause  she’s  the  poor  man’s  Dinah  Shore. 

5.  He  used  to  be  our  Errol  Flynn, 

But  now  he’s  gone  to  Huntington. 

6.  If  he  weren’t  quite  so  temperamental, 

We  think  he’d  be  a  bit  more  gentle. 

7.  She’s  slim  and  luscious,  titian,  too, 

What  she  and  Lana  Turner  do. 


SONGS 

"Murder” — When  you  carry  home  a  pink  card. 

"I’ve  Heard  That  Song  Before” — Take  a  1:30. 

"I  Had  the  Craziest  Dream” — That  I  got  all  A’s. 

"Let’s  Go  Home” — At  1:30. 

"There  Are  Such  Things” — A’s. 

"It  Started  All  Over  Again” — That  3:10  business. 
"Black  Magic” — At  the  end  of  the  term. 

"It  Can’t  Be  Right,  It  Must  Be  Wrong" — A  week  of 
3: 10’s. 

"We  Don’t  Like  It” — When  we  get  D’s. 

"You  Were  Never  Lovelier” — Report  Card — All  A's. 
"Why  Don’t  You  Do  Right?”  (teacher) — Give  us  all 
A’s. 


WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF— 

Claire  Menchin  didn’t  do  her  homework? 

Mary  Lentini  and  Bella  Leanos  came  to  school  on 
time? 

Jeanette  Cagnina  cut  her  hair? 

Virginia  Lucas  was  never  absent? 

Irene  Young  didn’t  know  her  oral  topic  in  history? 
E.  S.  didn’t  have  a  joke  to  tell? 

E.  O’Doherty  didn’t  have  a  boy  to  talk  to? 

Jeanette  Cagnina  didn’t  get  all  A’s? 

D.  Shea  started  to  grow? 


We  wonder  why  E.  S.  goes  to  Cambridge  every  week¬ 
end.  That’s  not  all.  You’ll  find  her  at  the  Medford 
Skating  Rink  every  Friday  night. 

Who’s  this  Ron  we  hear  P.  C.  talk  about  all  the 
time?  Is  it  serious? 

What  red  head  in  IIBI  has  taken  to  riding  a  horse 
named  Red? 

There’s  quite  a  number  of  sailors  at  Bal-a-Rue,  hey, 
Pat? 

Why  does  A.  D.  always  stick  up  for  East  Woburn, 
and  E.  O'D.  for  the  West  Side? 

What  certain  junior  girl  is  keeping  her  eye  on  one 
of  the  Monroe  twins? 

We  wonder  why  Red  always  went  to  Room  14  be¬ 
fore  school. 
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Who  is  the  Marine  who  is  the  idol  of  S.  L.? 
We  have  a  Clark  but  no  Henry. 

We  have  a  Young  but  no  Old. 

We  have  a  Shea  but  no  Horse. 

We  have  Dots  but  no  Dashes. 


SOPHOMORE  NOTES 

WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF— 

D.  Beagly  never  got  a  1:30? 

The  Foleys  ever  forgot  to  get  an  A? 

J.  Carney  and  a  certain  someone  stopped  arguing? 
F.  Cassidy  didn’t  have  her  bookkeeping  done? 

M.  Colluci  didn't  know  the  answers? 

Mike  DePetro  didn’t  read? 

Strong  wasn’t  weak? 

Farrow  didn’t  bring  playthings  to  school? 

Leslie  didn’t  get  sessions  for  chewing  his  tongue? 


We  have  Wells  but  no  Ponds. 

We  have  a  Strong  but  no  Weak. 

We  have  a  Tasso  but  no  Hat. 

We  have  a  Martin  but  no  Coal. 

We  have  an  Ingraham  but  no  Watch. 
We  have  a  Scotty  but  no  Dog. 


PERSONALITIES 
Fred  Gilgun — Shorty 
T.  Gentile — Bud  Abbott 
R.  Strong — Matching  Strong 
J.  McHugh — Drumming  McHugh 

L.  Aires — Lanky 

W.  Finney — The  Romeo  of  1943 

M.  Parabic — A  soldier’s  heart  throb 

D.  Murphy — T.  Donovan’s  big  moment 
H.  Shaugnessey — The  heart-breaker 
A.  Tropea — An  artist  at  night  work 
D.  O’Donnell — Bob  Peary’s  dream 


The  Ideal  Sophomore  girl  would  have: 
Hair  like  A.  T. 

Eyes  like  M.  M. 

Art  ability  like  M.  P. 

Clothes  like  C.  O.  C. 

Brains  like  M.  R. 


Marilyn  Luke — Teacher. 

A.  Mitchell — Happily  married. 

B.  McElliney — Professional  basketball  player. 
M.  McDonough — Who  knows?  ?  ? 

M.  Langoni — Happily  married. 

B.  Manteni — Stenographer. 

R.  Hammond — Private  secretary. 


Why  does  Hazel  blush  when  she  sees  Charlie? 


Just  Plain  Lonesome — 3:10. 

Ain’t  Got  a  Dime  to  My  Name — Defense  stamp  date. 
On  the  Swing  Shift — Gym  exercises. 

I  Had  the  Craziest  Dream — No  1:30. 

Hip-Hip  Hooray — When  school  is  out. 


Wonder  why  H.  Barnes  doesn’t  seem  so  lively  any 
more?  Could  it  be  she  misses  our  former  star,  Joe? 
What  is  the  junior  attraction  for  E.  Tebbetts? 

F.  Crovo,  how  is  Cynthia? 


GREAT  CAESAR’S  GHOST 
Jackie  Riley  to  Billy  Henchey:  "Great  Scott,  I’ve  for¬ 
gotten  who  wrote  IvanhoeV’ 

"I’ll  tell  you,”  offers  Billy,  "if  you  will  tell  me  who 
the  Dickens  wrote  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.” 


FUTURE 

W.  Highgas — Farmer. 

J.  Bovaird — Plumber. 

F.  Lambrou — Chemist. 

R.  Lynch — Teacher. 

W.  Winchell— Flier. 

R.  Miles— Fireman. 

M.  Nason — First  Female  President. 
M.  Wagner — First  Female  Genius. 
B.  Marion — Sales  Lady. 

D.  Lentz — Doctor  (for  horses). 

F.  Hyldburg — Undertaker. 


What  we  have  in  Section  3B6: 

Smartest — Edna  White. 

Tallest — Geraldine  Seminatore. 

Shortest — Irene  Santogeanis. 

Prettiest — Etta  Gentile. 

Nicest — Evelyn  McSweeny. 

Easiest  to  get  along  with — Lora  Ryder. 


CLASS  AMBITIONS 

M.  Mohan — Hairdresser. 

W.  Finney — -Canadian  farmer. 

D.  Taylor — Model. 

J.  McElhinney — Nursemaid. 

K.  Murphy — Air  plane  spotter. 

E.  Geannaris — Drummer. 

Alice  O’Brien — Private  secretary  to  ??? 
Shirley  Love — Model. 


We  are  the  class  of  3B6 
Most  of  the  time  we’re  in  a  fix 
A.  Baer  is  a  right  smart  lass, 

In  fact,  she’s  the  smartest  in  the  class. 
Jenny  Fesenga  is  a  smart  girl,  too, 
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To  make  her  giggle  you  just  say  boo. 

Pauline  Zarkas  is  quite  the  thing 
I  suppose  you  know  that  she  can  sing? 

Tony  and  Joseph  make  a  swell  team, 

In  fact,  using  slang,  they’re  right  on  the  beam. 

We  have  a  Ryder  who  some  call  Red 
She  makes  a  good  paper  boy  so  it  is  said. 

There’s  the  Santogeanis  girl  whose  name  is  Irene 
She  thinks  F.  C.  is  pretty  keen. 

Also  there’s  gifted  Jerry  Seminatore  who  draws; 

She’s  an  excellent  pupil  and  obeys  the  school  laws. 
Emily  McSweeney,  a  witty  girl, 

Keeps  a  Junior  boy  in  a  perpetual  whirl. 

We’ve  an  average  pupil  named  Robert  Hawley 
Who  when  amusement  runs  low  provides  a  fresh  volley. 
There’s  Pasquade  Paradiso  we  nickname  Pat 
Who  does  fine  with  everything  he  works  at. 

Gertrude  Robbins,  a  blonde,  blue-eyed  gal, 

Is  to  everyone  an  excellent  pal. 

We’ve  another  girl  whose  name  is  Jean, 

She’s  one  of  the  wittiest  pupils  I  have  seen. 

There’s  a  John  Meleragani  who  makes  no  noise 
And  that  is  the  end  of  our  girls  and  boys. 

So  there’s  our  class,  take  it  or  leave  it. 

There’s  no  other  class  like  it,  would  you  believe  it?  ?  ? 


Who  is  Ethel  Duran  seeing  at  the  Winchester  Show? 
Could  it  be  T.  O’D.? 

Can  anybody  tell  why  L.  Courtney  is  always  in  East 
Woburn  these  days? 

What  sophomore  boy  took  a  sophomore  girl  to  the 
Ice  Follies?  ? 

Why  does  Margaret  Colucci  like  the  town  of  Wil¬ 
mington  so  much?  ? 

Why  is  it  that  Nancy  Foley  never  has  her  homework 
done  on  Wednesday? 

Who  is  that  certain  J.  D.  that  M.  Cassidy  is  carrying 
the  torch  for? 

Who  is  this  certain  James  on  all  of  N.  F.’s  books? 

Rose  C.  is  going  to  be  getting  a  lot  of  mail  from 
the  Army  soon. 


10  "Lullaby  Lane” 

"Massachusetts”  • 

"When  It’s  Springtime  in  the  Rockies” 
My  "Dearly  Beloved”: 

Please  believe  me,  "I’ll  be  with  you  in  apple  blossom 
time,”  "when  the  lights  go  on  all  over  the  world,”  "I’ll 
be  down  in  a  taxi,  honey,”  at  the  "Chattanooga  Choo 
Choo”  and  we’ll  go  to  the  "Dark  Town  Strutter’s  Ball” 
where  we’ll  dance  to  the  "Strip  Polka”  and  there’ll  be  a 
'Hot  time  in  the  old  town  tonight.” 

"I’ll  never  love  again”  because  "my  mother  done  told 
me”  not  to  "sit  under  the  apple  tree  with  anyone  but 
you.”  But  how  can  I  do  that  when  I  just  "Kissed  the 


boys  good-bye”?  I  went  to  the  "Golden  Wedding” 
yesterday,  "Not  mine,”  "Rosalie’s,”  but  then  "you  can’t 
stop  a  girl  from  dreaming.”  It  must  be  that  yellow 
moon.  "If  you  know  Susie  like  I  know  Susie”  "I  give 
you  my  word,”  you’ll  never  love  again.  But  "Stop  it’s 
wonderful.”  "Where  do  I  go  from  you,”  when  "I’m 
nobody’s  baby”?  "I  can’t  give  you  anything  but  love, 
baby,”  ’cause  "I’m  no  millionaire.”  Then  I’ll  get  a 
man  with  a  "pair  of  silver  wings,”  then  I’ll  be  in  "My 
blue  heaven.”  Just  call  me  up  at  "Pennsylvania  65000.” 
"Do  I  worry”  when  it’s  hog  calling  time  in  the  valley 
and  everyone’s  down  at  "Polka  Joe’s,”  and  "Somebody 
else  is  taking  my  place”?  But  "We  don’t  talk  about 
that.”  I’ll  just  "Wish  upon  a  star”  and  then  there’ll 
be  "Pennies  from  heaven.” 

I’m  getting  in  the  "Moonlight  mood”  on  account  of 
that  "Black  magic.”  "I’m  getting  tired  so  I  can  sleep” 
so  "I  just  kissed  your  picture  goodnight”  and  hope 
"You’re  not  in  love  with  anyone  else”  so  you  can  fall 
in  love  with  me.  You’re  probably  saying  that’s  "The 
same  old  story.” 

I’m  getting  "In  the  mood”  so  "I  must  have  one  more 
kiss,  kiss,  kiss  before  I  say  goodnight.”  "Until  we 
meet  again”  under  the  "Shade  of  the  old  apple  tree.” 

"I  love  you  truly,” 

"Cecilia" 


If  you  study  every  day, 

Are  polite  in  all  you  say, 

Though  you  are  neither  valedictorian  nor  salutatorian, 
Nor  even  a  Junior  Rotarian, 

Yet  you  will  have  one  consolation, 

You  have  won  a  record  worth  high  recommendation. 

Edward  Mar  asher,  '43. 


MY  SASLOR 

He’s  more  than  a  sailor  in  blue, 

He’s  more  than  that  to  me. 

He  stands  for  all  we’re  fighting  for, 

To  keep  this  country  free. 

When  ere  he  comes  to  me  on  leave, 

He  doesn’t  talk  of  war. 

It’s  all  about  the  pleasant  things, 

Just  as  we  did  before. 

He  talks  about  the  pleasant  things, 

That  we  have  done  together; 

About  the  little  scraps  we  had; 

Even  about  the  weather. 

He  jokes  and  kids  and  laughs  with  joy 
At  many  little  pranks 

You’d  never  guess  this  was  the  boy 
Who  gladly  joined  the  ranks. 
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But  then  he  has  his  serious  side, 

When  we’re  at  last  alone. 

He  tells  me  that  he  longs  so  much 
To  be  with  me  at  home. 

He  tells  me  we  are  sure  to  win; 

My  heart  o’er  fills  with  pride. 

I  know  that  God  is  with  us  both, 

Dear  sailor,  at  my  side. 

Virginia  Rierdon,  ’43. 


LENDING 

Oh  where,  oh  where  can  my  pen  be! 

I  had  it  in  my  desk. 

I  know  I  didn’t  lose  it,  for 
I’ve  passed  that  childhood  test. 

Ah!  I  recall  where  it  is  now, 

I  lent  it  to  my  pal. 

Was  it  Jim,  Ann,  May,  Tom,  or  Bill, 
Or,  maybe,  was  it  Hal? 

Golly,  I'm  tired  of  lending  it. 

I  wish  they’d  bring  their  own, 

If  I  wanted  to  use  it  now, 

All  I  can  do  is  groan. 


Sometimes  they  lose  or  keep  my  pen, 

Yet  not  deliberately. 

But  just  the  same  I  do  feel  that 
They  keep  it  carelessly. 

I  come  prepared  to  write  my  tests, 

So  let  them  do  the  same. 

If  they  forget  now,  will  they,  too, 

Forget  the  road  to  fame? 

Barbara  Weymouth,  ’44. 


MUSIC 

It  flows  from  the  radio,  soft  and  sweet. 

It  blares  from  the  juke  box  where  jitterbugs  meet. 
It  blasts  in  the  dance  hall  for  rhythm-mad  feet. 
That’s  music! 

It  floats  through  the  loges  of  Symphony  Hall. 

It  emits  from  the  concert  acclaimed  by  all. 

It  peals  from  the  organ,  resounds  from  the  wall. 
That’s  music! 

It’s  sung  by  the  worker,  the  children,  the  wife. 

It  signifies  peace  and  relief  from  war’s  strife. 
Without  it  we’d  have  an  unbearable  life. 

That’s  music! 


G.  Cullivan,  ’44. 
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VALEDICTORY 
Challenge  to  Youth 

by  Barbara  Lenfest 

Mr.  Bean,  Mr.  Hurld,  Members  of  the  School  Com¬ 
mittee,  our  teachers,  parents,  and  friends: 

^JCe,  the  Class  of  1943,  extend  to  you  our  grateful 
thanks  for  the  opportunities  you  have  provided  for  us 
that  we  might  reach  this  culmination  of  twelve  years 
of  study.  As  we  leave  the  comparative  shelter  of  high 
school  days,  ours  is  a  world  differing  in  many  aspects 
from  that  encountered  by  the  youth  of  yesterday.  The 
world  offers  to  us  vast  opportunities  in  many  varied 
fields.  But  it  presents  also  difficult  problems — prob¬ 
lems  of  war,  of  victory— and  upon  the  accomplishment 
of  that  goal,  the  problem  of  peace — how  to  secure  it 
and  how  to  preserve  it. 

For  surely  the  nations  of  the  world,  once  they  have 
shaken  free  the  fetters  now  binding  them  to  the  un¬ 
surpassed  cruelties  of  the  second  world  war,  will  seek 
to  insure  future  tranquillity  by  combining  their  resources 
for  common  protection  and  common  benefit. 

How  shall  we  attain  a  perfection  of  unity  among  na¬ 
tions?  Peace  will  not  result  from  idle  wishing.  It  is 
not  the  treasure  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  merely  await¬ 
ing  discovery  for  the  transfiguration  of  the  world.  It 
will  be  the  result  of  careful  preparation,  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion,  and  sound  construction.  This  generation  can  hope 
only  to  lay  the  cornerstone.  In  many  other  countries 
the  strain  of  war  is  too  great  to  allow  for  the  making 
o  plans  other  than  those  of  day-to-day  existence.  But 
the  youth  of  America  can  and  must  be  prepared  for  its 
share  in  the  founding  of  a  true  brotherhood  of  nations. 

How  shall  we  become  a  generation  capable  of  as¬ 
suming  these  burdens?  Today,  in  the  training  grounds 
of  colleges,  of  industrial  plants,  of  business  offices,  in 
the  professions,  even  in  the  stores  and  homes,  youth  is 
gaining  experience.  In  the  war  industries,  a  multitude 
o  inexperienced  youth  are  being  trained  intensively  in 
the  manual  skills.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  a 
world  at  war  demands  the  exacting  precision  of  the 
artisan  but  undoubtedly,  in  the  world  of  tomorrow 

these  skills  gained  during  war  years  can  be  utilized  to 
the  fullest. 

In  the  hospitals  of  our  nation,  young  men  and  women 
are  becoming  proficient  in  the  relief  of  suffering.  Amid 
the  devastation  of  fierce  battle,  doctors  and  nurses,  cour¬ 
ageous  and  unwavering,  are  fighting,  too,  for  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  human  life.  The  post-war  world  will  have  un¬ 
limited  need  for  such  abilities. 

In  the  field  of  economic  reconstruction,  there  will 
be  the  inevitable  forces  of  jealousy  and  greed  to  combat 
Economists,  even  greater  than  those  who  planned  the 
nancial  campaign  of  the  war,  must  be  trained  to  under¬ 
take  the  enormous  task  of  solving  the  infinitely  more 
involved  and  more  detailed  problems  of  national  and 
international  readjustment. 


Youth,  whether  receiving  its  fundamental  training  in 
the  defense  plant,  the  college,  or  the  business  office,  must 
be  brought  to  a  full  responsibility.  In  this,  or  in  any 
era,  a  sound  education  is  a  primary  requisite.  Educa¬ 
tors  today  are  teaching  the  need  for  cooperation,  toler¬ 
ance,  and  brotherly  love  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
We  must  not  set  up  too  lofty  a  concept;  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  failure  of  idealism  in  a  world  federation.  All 
delusions  of  racial  superiority  must  first  be  done  away 
with.  We,  in  the  United  States,  view  from  afar,  with 
abhorrence,  the  cruel  persecution  of  certain  races  of 
people  across  the  ocean.  We  do  not  see,  because  we 
do  not  wish  to  see,  the  scornful  intolerances  which  pre¬ 
vent  true  equality  within  the  United  States.  We  can¬ 
not  overlook  these  injustices  which  are  prevalent  in  our 
own  country.  Until  you  and  I,  individually  can  rid 
ourselves  of  narrow-minded  prejudices,  there  can  be  no 
equality  or  union  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

In  the  place  of  the  mistaken  ambitions  of  today, 
there  must  be  taught  the  practital  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  brotherly  love  which  will  lead  to  lasting 
world-serenity.  There  is  no  established  precedent,  no 
uniform  plan  for  the  construction  of  a  successful  in¬ 
ternational  association.  The  blueprints  for  universal 
tranquillity  are  not  on  file  in  the  pages  of  history.  Rather 
shall  we  find  these  precepts  in  the  hearts  of  men.  One 
there  was  who  showed  us  the  way,  the  greatest  teacher 
and  advocate  of  peace  the  world  has  ever  known.  In 
the  life  of  Christ,  we  find  the  very  personification  of 
love  and  understanding;  in  His  teachings,  we  find  the 
perfect  example  which  can  be  successfully  applied  if 
men  will  but  come  to  a  realization  of  the  fundamental 
truth  of  the  principles  for  which  He  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  Through  wise  application  of  His  precepts, 
the  world  will  be  brought  to  its  true  heritage  of  peace. 

Now,  with  gratitude  in  our  hearts  to  you,  our  teach¬ 
ers  and  parents,  who  have  started  us  on  the  quest  for 
right,  we  answer,  with  a  few  backward  glances  of  re¬ 
gret,  the  stirring  summons  that  calls  us  to  greater  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  duties. 

To  us,  the  youth  of  today,  the  challenge  is  flung. 
Where  countless  generations  have  failed,  we  must  suc¬ 
ceed.  The  fate  of  the  world  depends  upon  the  pat¬ 
terns  in  which  we,  and  the  millions  like  us  all  over  the 
world,  work  and  live.  Through  the  purest  ideals  of 
daily  living,  we  can  uplift  our  nation;  and  it  must  fol¬ 
low  inevitably  that  we  shall  give  to  the  world  a  truer, 
finer  citizenship. 


SALUTATORY 

The  Responsibilities  of  Our  Generation 

Mr.  Bean,  Mr.  Hurld,  Members  of  the  School  Com¬ 
mittee,  Members  of  the  Faculty,  Parents,  and  Friends: 

My  words  are  those  of  greeting  to  all  of  you  who 
have  looked  forward  with  us  to  this  milestone  in  the 
experience  of  the  class  of  1943.  It  is  a  greeting  just 
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as  genuine  also  to  undergraduates  who  will  follow  us 
in  their  graduation  from  this  school — the  school  and 
faculty  which  have  been  such  a  vital  part  of  our  lives 
and  which  will  always  have  a  special  place  in  our  hearts. 
It  is  a  greeting  which  bespeaks  the  mutual  affection  of 
classmates  about  to  follow  new  and  separate  pathways 
after  four  years  of  close  and  affectionate  association.  Up 
to  this  moment  it  has  been  our  lot  and  fortune  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  prescribed  course  of  public  education,  to  have 
reaped  the  benefits  of  family  sacrifice,  and  the  blessings 
of  family  devotion.  For  some  of  us  this  sacrifice  will 
continue;  for  all  of  us  the  blessing  of  family  ties  will 
ever  remain. 

We  have  lived  in  times  of  rapid  change.  Born  in 
days  of  comparative  peace,  we  have  been  reared  in  days 
of  depression.  We  have  completed  our  high  school 
work  in  days  of  global  war  and  of  industrial  production 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  man.  We  have  not 
been  unmindful  of  the  chaotic  world  in  which  we  find 
ourselves;  we  cannot  be,  and  we  realize  our  responsibili¬ 
ties  now  and  later  in  molding  the  future  of  this  world. 
The  youth  of  today  accepts  these  responsibilities  as  op¬ 
portunities.  Let  no  one  grieve  for  us  because  of  the 
political,  social,  and  economic  dislocations  under  which 
we  live.  Our  days  have  witnessed  revolution  and  ag¬ 
gression.  There  have  been  incidents  which  have  shaken 
the  faith  of  some  reared  under  old  institutions.  Inter¬ 
national  agreements  have  become  mere  scraps  of  paper. 
New  ideologies  have  come  into  being.  Old-fashioned 
religion  has  been  suppressed  in  certain  nations,  quickly 
followed  by  regimentation  with  loss  of  liberty  and  op¬ 
portunity.  Selfish  national  spirits  have  grown  up,  bol¬ 
stered  by  the  delusion  of  race  superiority.  This  hour 
finds  us  at  war  to  preserve  all  we  hold  dear  as  free-born 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Privations  which  have 
come,  or  which  are  yet  to  come,  only  temper  our  metal 
for  our  tasks  in  the  future. 

Youth  is  not  afraid.  We  are  resolute  as  we  accept 
our  responsibilities  to  win  this  war  and  later  to  help 
build,  here  and  all  over  the  world,  the  new  and  better 
social  and  economic  order.  During  the  normalcy 
which  the  world  once  knew,  the  older  and  experienced 
men  guided  the  destiny  of  mankind.  The  times  now 
need  men  of  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age;  those  of  forty 
to  fifty  are  too  old  for  the  exactions  of  armed  service. 
Today  youth  holds  the  reins.  The  schoolboy  of  yes¬ 
terday  now  flies  over  Guadalcanal,  China,  and  Aleu- 
tions,  and  the  English  Channel;  mans  the  guns  of  con¬ 
voys,  and  navigates  the  icy  waters  of  Murmansk.  He 
keeps  lonely  vigil  in  far  away  places.  It  is  he  who 
raced  in  heavy  steel  monsters  over  the  burning  sands 
of  North  Africa.  Yes,  the  future  depends  upon  youth, 
the  youth  who  drive  the  chariots  of  war. 

Industry  hums  day  and  night  to  supply  the  needs 
of  youth  on  all  the  far-flung  battle  fronts.  Science 
strains  at  the  leash  to  increase  production  of  munitions 
and  to  create  effective  substitutes  for  raw  materials  now 


in  the  hands  of  our  enemies.  Peace  will  one  day  dis¬ 
close  the  miracles  of  science  performed  now  in  our  lab¬ 
oratories.  These  we  shall  use  in  the  reclamation  of  the 
world.  The  development  of  wartime  discoveries  into 
the  myriad  of  peacetime  benefits,  which  the  world  an¬ 
ticipates,  will  fall  to  the  youth  of  our  generation. 

Because  of  this,  we  must  acquire  all  the  education 
that  we  can.  We  must  not  allow  present  uncertainties 
to  lessen  our  determination  to  face  the  future  well  in¬ 
formed.  The  necessities  of  war  with  hurried  tempo  are 
reflected  in  our  accelerated  school  and  college  programs. 
Though  we  may  have  less  time  in  which  to  reach  our 
goals,  it  is  our  duty  to  make  full  use  of  precious  op¬ 
portunity  that  we  may  gain  maximum  benefits  from 
our  education.  Unless  we  have  acquired  a  thorough 
education  and  possess  a  great  fund  of  general  informa¬ 
tion,  we  may  lose  the  peace  which  our  generation  shall 
win. 

Upon  the  completion  of  high  school  and  college 
courses,  we  must  not  rest  from  study  if  we  are  to  fulfill 
the  great  mission  of  post-war  reconstruction.  The  se¬ 
curity,  comfort,  and  opportunities  of  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  shall  be  largely  determined  by  the  thoroughness 
and  quality  of  our  knowledge  and  effort.  For  us  there 
should  be  no  end  to  learning.  In  the  post-war  years 
we  should  keep  ourselves  mentally  alert  and  adequately 
informed  on  social  problems  in  order  that  we  may 
utilize  more  fully  the  military  victory  now  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  at  such  terrific  cost. 

Our  generation  more  than  any  other  in  history  will 
face  innumerable  complicated  social,  economic,  and  po¬ 
litical  problems.  Important  among  these  will  be  to 
what  extent  we  shall  assume  the  burden  of  universal  re¬ 
habilitation,  and  to  what  extent  we  shall  join  with 
other  nations  in  policing  the  world. 

At  the  peace  table  we  shall  learn  the  attitude  of  Rus¬ 
sia  toward  the  reorganization  of  Europe;  we  shall  learn 
to  what  extent  this  war  has  changed  her  political  con¬ 
ceptions.  Already  she  appears  to  have  abandoned  her 
aim  of  world  revolution.  What  Russia  shall  do  after 
victory  will  have  a  vital  bearing  upon  the  world’s  fu¬ 
ture  and  upon  the  future  problems  of  this  generation. 

Shall  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  be  crushed,  never  to 
rise,  or  shall  they  share  in  the  blessings  of  a  new  era 
of  peace?  It  will  be  for  us  one  day  to  determine  the 
ultimate  fate  of  our  vanquished  enemies. 

We  can  be  certain  that  our  nation  will  be  called  up¬ 
on  for  a  major  share  of  sacrifice  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  world.  Fifty  years  may  be  required  to  heal  the 
scars  of  this  global  conflict  and  bring  confidence  to  the 
hearts  of  men.  In  all  that  time  there  must  be  no  pause 
in  human  effort  to  establish  relationships  among  nations 
which  will  be  based  upon  justice.  We  should  not 
undertake  to  force  our  way  of  life  or  our  political  creed 
upon  any  other  people,  but  should  so  conduct  our  na¬ 
tional  life  and  our  international  dealings  that  other  na¬ 
tions  will  see  the  wisdom  of  accepting  our  standards. 
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Tonight  we  face  new  horizons  which  lie  hidden  be¬ 
hind  the  veil  of  time  and  the  smoke  of  war.  Whatever 
new  frontiers  this  way  may  disclose,  youth  should  de¬ 
liberately  adopt  an  unselfish  attitude  toward  life,  and 
unselfish  aims  in  life.  The  post-war  years  will  bring 
extraordinary  opportunities  for  personal  success.  We 
should  make  the  most  of  them,  but  personal  success 
should  not  be  our  sole  aim.  From  now  on,  personal 
success  should  be  secondary  to  the  common  good.  Youth, 
fiercely  intent  on  winning  personal  fame  and  fortune  ir¬ 
respective  of  the  consequences  to  other  people,  can  never 
rebuild  our  now-shattered  world.  We  must  never  for¬ 
get  that  selfishness  and  injustice  brought  war;  let  neither 
destroy  the  peace. 

Finally,  we  can  safeguard  lofty  purpose  by  keeping 
in  our  hearts  the  teachings  of  Him  who  died  on  Cal¬ 
vary  that  mankind  might  have  eternal  hope.  The  world 
must  accept  His  teachings  and  practice  them.  Until  it 
does,  there  can  be  no  peace  with  justice  and  opportu¬ 
nity  for  all. 

Mary  Elizabeth  McGowan,  ’43. 


CLASS  PROPHECY 

We  have  just  flown  here  in  our  airplane  after  hav¬ 
ing  visited  the  four  corners  of  the  globe.  In  our  trav¬ 
els  we  have  met  many  of  our  former  classmates  and 
heard  of  many  more.  Louise  will  now  tell  you  about 
some  of  them  and  I  will  report  to  you  about  the  others. 
Louise: 

Professor  Milton  Munroe,  archeologist,  has  finally 
been  unearthed.  He  has  been  wandering  underground 
in  the  tomb  of  King  Tut  for  the  past  three  months  look¬ 
ing  for  an  exit.  A  breath-taking  rescue  was  performed 
by  Charles  Cook,  who  has  found  a  new  way  to  dig  sand. 

Helen  Shannon  has  just  been  given  the  coveted  award 
of  the  American  Society  of  Fine  Arts  for  her  magnificent 
remodeling  of  "Whistler’s  Mother.” 

Joseph  Devaney  is  still  a  "Boot”  in  the  Navy.  His 
latest  accomplishment,  which  was  taught  by  John  Beat¬ 
ty,  was  learning  the  Lover’s  Knot. 

Every  Tuesday  night  at  7:30  Madame  Professor  Quiz 
(in  reality  Theresa  Clougherty)  is  heard  on  station 
BUZZ.  All  material  is  provided  by  Patricia  Leahy  and 
Robert  Boyle,  the  latter  of  whom  presents  the  male’s 
opinion  on  "How  to  Care  for  Infants.” 

Lawrence  Kenney,  assisted  by  Lorraine  Magee,  is 
leader  of  the  group  who  wish  to  make  North  Woburn 
a  separate  city.  It  is  believed  that  if  the  group  is  suc¬ 
cessful,  Mr.  Kenney  will  be  the  unanimous  choice  for 
first  Mayor. 

Mary  Strozzi  is  working  in  the  Good  Housekeeping 
laboratories,  where  she  has  recently  perfected  a  spot  re¬ 
mover  to  remove  spots  left  by  spot  remover. 

The  second  Rudolph  Valentino,  Frank  Norcross,  and 
Theresa  Donovan  are  cast  together  in  the  "Finding  of 
the  Lost  Horizon.” 


Caryl  Kenney,  the  well-known  Hollywood  designer, 
was  nearly  responsible  for  a  serious  injury  to  Alice 
Mobbs,  when  the  latter’s  husband,  after  taking  one  look 
at  the  new  creation  perched  on  his  wife’s  head  took  a 
shot  at  her. 

Jeanne  Murphy  and  Marjorie  Doherty  are  coaches 
for  girls’  basketball.  We  remember  that  they  always 
were  "on  the  ball”  in  high  school. 

Richard  Roche  has  completed  medical  school  and  is 
now  a  full-fledged  doctor.  He  has  majored  in  ankles, 
a  subject  in  which  he  has  demonstrated  great  interest. 
Dr.  Roche  is  assisted  by  Robert  Sheeran,  the  X-ray 
technician  and  chief  bill  collector. 

Agnes  Burke,  Marie  Corbett  and  Eleanor  Airey  have 
organized  the  "We  Find  Them  Bureau”  for  missing 
jewelry,  umbrellas,  dogs  and  husbands. 

Charles  Adams,  Virginia  Donaghey  and  William 
Wilson,  the  famous  "Two  Hits  and  a  Miss”  trio,  are 
now  swinging  away  on  the  trapeze  in  the  Boston  Gar¬ 
den,  which  is  operated  by  Clifton  Munroe.  Mr.  Mun¬ 
roe  was  made  a  junior  partner  after  having  daringly 
rescued  ToTo — keeper  Edward  Marashio’s  African  Lion 
—from  the  clutches  of  Morton  Everberg,  who  was  foiled 
while  attempting  to  secure  a  new  species  for  his  flea 
circus. 

Bernadine  Flaherty  now  operates  an  agency  for  hap¬ 
less  babies.  Assisting  her  are  Shirley  Bach,  Jeanne  Fro- 
berg  and  Clara  Kayser. 

Concetta  Cagnina  and  Julia  Capozzola  are  the  first 
girls  to  enter  the  deep  sea  diving  profession.  Working 
their  oxygen  equipment  are  Lyola  Downey  and  Mary 
Hall. 

Robert  Martin  is  principal  of  the  school,  "Miss 
Grimes  Grind  for  Girls,”  where  William  Flaherty 
teaches  the  art  of  singing  and  dancing  in  forty  easy 
lessons.  William  Rielly  supplies  the  entertainment  for 
all  the  social  activities. 

Alice  Carroll,  Elizabeth  Hannon,  and  Grace  Ames  are 
instructors  in  the  "Knock  ’Em  Down”  roller  skating 
rink,  where  Genevieve  Charles  is  the  organist. 

Dominic  Nett  and  Samuel  Restivo  are  scheduled  to 
compete  next  month  with  Eli  Moniz  and  Samuel  Torrice 
for  the  doubles  championship  of  the  annual  YoYo  con¬ 
test  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden  before  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  spectators.  Jean  Larson  and  Anna 
Kiklis  will  referee  this  hair  raising  battle. 

The  "Good  Will  Hour”  of  Mr.  Anthony  has  been  set 
aside  in  preference  to  "Advice  to  the  Females”  pro¬ 
gram  conducted  by  John  Doherty.  Mr.  Doherty  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  Francis  Cullen,  his  technical  adviser. 

Edith  Carlson,  Virginia  Daniels,  and  Ida  Mae  Foster, 
engineers,  have  just  completed  The  Great  Moscovian 
Road,  which  leads  from  Alaska  to  Siberia.  This  world- 
famed  road  was  financed  by  Robert  Foley,  who  can  be 
found  on  Wall  street  as  the  successor  to  J.  P.  Morgan. 

Barbara  Odom,  one  of  the  famous  Powers  girls,  has 
recently  been  chosen  "Queen  of  the  Mushrooms.”  John 
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Airey,  Michael  Corsetti,  and  Michael  Gentile  were  the 
judges  of  the  contest. 

Natalie  Peterson,  author  of  "Blessings  of  a  Spinster,” 
has  not  been  taking  her  own  advice.  She  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  twice  and  is  well  on  the  way  to  accepting  her 
third  diamond. 

Robert  Winn  and  Albert  Curran,  composers,  have 
placed  on  the  market  their  latest  work,  "Jam  Session 
With  a  Group  of  Wolves”  or  "Woof  Woof.” 

Edward  Holloran  is  the  owner  and  manager  of  the 
"Pick  ’Em  Toothpick  Co.”  Mr.  Holloran’s  liking  for 
these  sticks,  as  we  all  know,  was  fostered  in  high  school. 
Angelo  Forrester,  Stephen  Keane  and  John  Black  are 
his  brawny,  muscular  lumbermen. 

Charlotte  McGowan  and  Edith  Osborne  are  ski  in¬ 
structors  at  Moon  Valley.  Dominic  Langone,  John  Sty- 
gles,  and  Joseph  O’Hearne  are  the  ambulance  drivers 
there. 

Jean  Fenton  and  Ida  Di  Stasio  operate  their  own 
garage  on  Main  Street,  where  Norman  Crawford  is 
their  private  secretary.  With  every  greasing  comes  a 
free  set  of  ruffles  for  the  window  wipers.  This  idea 
was  originated  by  Ruth  Dobbins  and  Ida  Diorio,  ad¬ 
vertising  agents  for  the  mammoth  concern. 

Ralph  Christie  and  William  Tobin  have  graduated 
from  the  Strand  Theatre  to  the  Metropolitan. 

The  fashion  committee  of  the  Lama  Daily  News  in 
Northern  Tibet  has  chosen  Marguerite  McKee  as  the 
best  dressed  woman.  For  second  place  the  committee 
chose  Shirley  Sevrens,  who  met  with  a  serious  acci¬ 
dent  after  the  announcement  was  made,  when  her  wood¬ 
en  hat  caught  on  fire. 

Now  Robert  will  report  about  the  others. 

Robert: 

Edith  Kenney  is  hostess  at  the  Fritel  Fry  Frizzel  Club 
on  Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  where  we  find  Ed¬ 
ward  Bowe,  assisted  by  Edward  Kosma,  controlling  the 
soapless  electric  dishwasher.  This  useful  gadget  is  only 
one  of  the  many  inventions  of  Charles  McElheney  and 
George  Pappas. 

Dorothea  Potter  and  Wendell  Canada,  the  renowned 
dance  team,  are  now  to  be  seen  touring  America’s  night 
spots. 

Alice  Alfonso,  Marjorie  Bradley,  and  Mary  Crawford 
are  waitresses  at  the  Black  Spot.  This  is  managed  by 
Americo  Galante,  Joseph  Fucarile,  and  Ralph  DeLuca, 
who  specialize  in  Irish  stew. 

Mary  McGarry  has  been  given  official  recognition  by 
the  government  for  the  most  outstanding  discovery  of 
the  year — a  cement  for  the  mending  of  broken  hearts. 

John  Ring  and  Philip  Hawley,  renowned  authors, 
have  revised  Charles  Atlas’  book,  "How  to  Keep  Physi¬ 
cally  Fit.” 

Theresa  Flaherty,  Mary  O'Neil,  Mary  O’Brien,  and 
Stephen  Athanasopolous  have  united  to  form  a  women's 
law  firm.  Mr.  Athanasopolous  was  made  a  junior  part¬ 
ner  when  he  came  to  seek  advice. 


James  Pavao  and  Daniel  Hurld  have  invented  a  new 
airplane  without  wings.  Their  only  remaining  problem, 
which,  according  to  them,  is  one  of  minor  importance, 
is  that  of  getting  the  craft  off  the  ground. 

Mary  McLeod  and  Theresa  Perotti  have  recently  pub¬ 
lished  the  popular  shorthand  textbook,  "So  Long." 

Georgina  Brogna  and  Antoinette  Chiumiento  are  tak¬ 
ing  a  cruise  around  the  world  to  photograph  the  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  from  all  angles. 

Edward  Craven  is  an  auctioneer  for  the  "Guess  It 
and  You  Can  Have  It”  Company.  Mr.  Craven  specializes 
in  selling  goods  obtained  at  the  annual  fire  sale  of 
William  Kee’s  Knick  Knack  Store.  Sales  have  in¬ 
creased  so  rapidly  that  Ruth  O’Doherty  and  Mary  Negri 
find  it  very  difficult  to  keep  their  accounts. 

Norma  Fagner,  Marjorie  Chalk,  Edna  Bachman,  and 
Jean  Stenquist  are  real  estate  owners  of  the  Old  Lands. 
Eric  Svenson  is  their  office  boy,  and  John  Clancy,  their 
gardener,  takes  particular  delight  in  puttering  around 
the  flowers. 

Charles  Butts  is  an  executive  of  the  New  Silver  Cig¬ 
arette  Company.  Running  his  tobacco  plantation  are 
Frank  Forrester,  Hugh  Tenney,  and  Robert  Barnard. 

Lorraine  Farrell  is  a  member  of  the  Women’s  Se¬ 
cret  Service  Police,  which  is  headed  by  Sherlock  Milton 
Larson. 

Elizabeth  Hannus,  Evelyn  Dixon,  and  Elizabeth  Dou- 
vris,  three  head  dietitians  at  the  Angel  Memorial  Animal 
Hospital,  have  just  perfected  a  capsule  that  contains 
the  equivalent  of  a  pound  of  liver  and  a  generous  por¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  eggs.  They  were  awarded  the  Ani¬ 
mal  Rescue  League  Medal  by  Frederick  Farrey,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Massachusetts. 

James  Maheras  and  Bernard  Walsh  are  now  playing 
for  the  Purple  Slippers’  baseball  club,  managed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Dever  and  Joseph  Garrity. 

Elizabeth  Henchey  is  running  the  Greasy  Fork  Elite 
Hamburger  Stand  at  the  Four  Corners,  where  Loretta 
McLaughlin  and  Elizabeth  Costello  revert  to  their  Thes¬ 
pian  nature  to  entertain  the  customers. 

John  Robertson’s  latest  book,  "The  Economic  Rela¬ 
tions  Between  the  Federated  States  of  Utopia,”  is  sure 
to  be  a  best  seller. 

Angelina  Tortolano  and  Frances  Sumner,  noted  hair 
stylists,  report  that  girls  in  high  school  are  going  for 
Harvard  Clips  in  a  "big  way.” 

An  all  girls’  dude  ranch  called  "The  Bum  Steer”  is 
run  by  Marjorie  Quimby,  Lucy  Signoriello,  and  Evelyn 
Smyth.  Evelyn  Seminatore  and  Patricia  Shea  break  in 
all  the  new  horses. 

Mary  Ryan,  nurse  aboard  the  S.  S.  Coughdrop,  was 
congratulated  for  heroism  in  saving  Phyllis  Quinno,  a 
stewardess  on  the  ship. 

Eleanor  Brazel  and  Irene  Costello,  draftsmen,  have 
just  completed  a  design  for  a  building  which  will  revo¬ 
lutionize  the  architecture  of  the  future.  This  astound- 
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ing  building  will  be  modeled  after  the  Leaning  Tower 
of  Pisa. 

William  Fanjoy,  president  of  the  So  Elastic  Chewing 
Gum  Company,  has  announced  the  winners  of  its  recent 
contest.  First  prize  of  two  packages  of  gum  was  won 
by  Edith  Busa;  the  second  prize  was  taken  by  John  Ad¬ 
ams;  and  third  prize,  a  half  stick,  was  captured  by  John 
Began. 

Margaret  Mullen,  Leonora  DeRosa,  and  Marguerite 
Buckman  are  running  a  girls’  camp  at  the  South  Pole. 
Their  counsellors  are  Elizabeth  Adams  and  Florence 
Noyes. 

Walter  Martin,  Albert  Palage,  and  Thurston  Milner 
are  whalers  off  the  Coast  of  Iceland. 

Gertrude  McIntosh  and  Barbara  Hooper  are  mission¬ 
aries  in  Central  Africa.  Miss  Hooper  has  been  recent¬ 
ly  reported  engaged  to  the  King  of  the  Ubangi. 

Arthur  Lemay  has  taken  over  Arthur  Murray’s  School 
of  Dancing.  Alice  McDonough,  Patricia  Connors,  and 
Mary  Hrenchuck  are  the  "chorines”  in  Mr.  Lemay’s  lat¬ 
est  production,  "How  to  Dance  and  Hoof  a  Lesson.” 

William  Harvey  is  now  a  minister  at  the  First  Con¬ 
gregational  Church.  William,  who  received  his  basic 
training  in  high  school,  always  could  preach  a  good 
sermon. 

Robert  Peary,  upholding  the  Peary  tradition,  is  about 
to  set  off  on  an  expedition  to  the  moon.  Mr.  Peary’s 
belief  is  that  the  moon  is  made  of  yellow  cheese.  His 
disciples  in  this  theory  are  Paul  Kirk,  Fred  Reid,  and 
Bernard  O'Connor. 

Virginia  Rierdan,  Thelma  Noyes,  and  Barbara  Out- 
ridge  have  established  the  Pretty  Puffy  Pyrotechnics 
Company.  Their  latest  achievement  in  this  field  is  the 
development  of  "flaming  phlogiston,”  the  unbelievable 
super-firecracker  which  contains  nitro-glycerine  in  place 
of  powder. 

Alan  Fenton,  John  McDermott,  and  Paul  Sawyer  are 
navigators  aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Mosquito,  whose  captain 
is  James  Quinno.  The  latest  report  states  that  they 
barely  escaped  serious  injury  when  Captain  Quinno 
slipped  and  overturned  the  boat. 

Marjorie  Jannino,  Mary  Keegan,  and  Marguerite  De¬ 
Vito  are  efficient  secretaries  to  James  West,  who  has 
succeeded  Adrian  in  Hollywood.  Betty  Young,  Margaret 
McDermott,  and  Millicent  Bassett  are  his  models. 

Walter  Jampsa,  who  holds  the  heavyweight  title,  af¬ 
ter  having  defeated  the  former  champion,  William  Sta- 
matis,  is  coached  over  the  ropes  by  his  water  boy,  Ray¬ 
mond  Sawyer. 

Barbara  Lenfest,  who  was  valedictorian  of  our  class, 
is  vying  with  Mary  McGowan,  our  salutatorian,  as  to 
who  will  be  the  next  First  Lady. 

Helen  Wikman  and  Mildred  Stamatis  started  a  cor¬ 
respondence  school,  which  they  later  changed  to  a  mat¬ 
rimonial  agency. 

Tasso  Barbas,  Hubert  Brennan,  Daniel  Corsetti,  and 
Paul  Kirk  have  been  in  the  army  for  a  number  of  years 


and  are  still  peeling  potatoes  as  a  pastime. 

Robert  Wray  and  Arthur  Tebbetts  are  lending  their 
sweeping  abilities  to  the  Boston  Opera  House  where 
they  are  janitors.  William  Sweeney  often  appears 
there  in  such  famed  operas  as  "The  Return  of  Buffalo 
Bill.” 

Manuel  Gonsalves,  Benjamin  Doherty,  and  Thomas 
Williamson  write  that  they  are  employed  as  guards  at 
Alcatraz.  They  often  say  that  they  are  so  interested 
in  their  work  that  they  just  can’t  break  away. 

Louise  L.  Dickson,  ’43. 

Robert  L.  Lawler,  ’43. 


CLASS  HISTORY 

We,  the  class  of  1943,  are  about  to  go  out  into  the 
world  to  find  that  place  which  our  twelve  long  years 
of  study  have  prepared  us  to  fill.  Many  of  us  will 
continue  our  education  in  order  to  secure  better  posi¬ 
tions.  Some  of  us  will  enter  the  armed  services  to 
help  win  the  victory,  while  others  will  take  the  ordi¬ 
nary  path  of  life  on  the  home  front. 

But  before  we  go  out  into  the  world,  I  shall  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  you  a  brief  review  of  our  years  in  the 
Woburn  Senior  High  School.  Because  time  will  not 
permit,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  discuss  in  detail  our  va¬ 
rious  activities. 

In  our  sophomore  year,  with  three  hundred  and  forty- 
three  members,  we  set  out  on  three  long  years  of  study. 
There  was  a  hard  task  facing  us  before  graduation  would 
take  place.  Many  of  us  have  won  outstanding  honors, 
which  prove  that  we  have  accomplished  the  work  which 
we  planned  to  perform. 

In  that  year,  we  were  well  represented  in  the  various 
activities  of  the  school.  Barbara  Lenfest  was  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Herald  Spelling  Bee  finals  and  took  part  in 
the  semi-finals  in  Boston.  Robert  Lawler  was  alter¬ 
nate.  Our  orchestra,  directed  by  Mr.  Edson  L.  Kim¬ 
ball,  consisted  mostly  of  sophomores,  who  played  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  Boston.  We  sophomores  gained  recog¬ 
nition  again  when  Shirley  Sevrens  won  first  prize,  and 
William  Cuneo  second  prize  in  the  Annual  Prize  Speak¬ 
ing  Contest. 

Our  summer  vacation  came,  and  all  too  soon  we  found 
ourselves  entering  our  junior  year.  We  were  very  well 
represented  in  all  activities.  In  football  our  team  won 
the  Mystic  Valley  League  Championship,  having  lost 
only  one  game  for  the  year. 

In  the  Herald  Spelling  Bee,  Barbara  Lenfest,  for  the 
second  time,  was  the  winner  representing  the  junior 
class  in  the  semi-finals.  Patricia  Shea  was  alternate. 
During  this  year  we  had  the  waste  paper  drive  in  which 
tons  of  paper  were  brought  to  the  school.  The  two 
boys  chosen  to  be  Junior  Rotarians  were  Frank  Norcross 
and  Anthony  DeLuca,  your  class  day  historian.  The  six 
girls  selected  as  guests  of  the  Woburn  Woman’s  Club 
for  one  year  were  Alice  Afonso,  Barbara  Lenfest,  Mary 
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McGowan,  Barbara  Outridge,  Helen  Shannon  and  Patri¬ 
cia  Shea. 

During  that  year  we  elected  as  our  class  officers:  Rob¬ 
ert  Winn,  president;  Mary  McGowan,  vice  president; 
Barbara  Lenfest,  secretary.  Your  historian  was  ap¬ 
pointed  treasurer. 

Once  more  the  summer  vacation  passed  as  quickly  as 
the  others,  and  we  joyfully  started  our  senior  year.  Our 
boys  gave  their  best  in  football.  Our  basketball  team 
showed  good  results.  The  baseball  team  also  proved 
to  be  quite  successful  in  their  campaign. 

In  our  senior  year,  we  lost  two  of  our  coaches:  Mr. 
James  Brennan  and  Mr.  Bart  McDonough,  both  having 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  Armed  Forces.  Miss 
Eleanor  Driscoll,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Roche,  Mr.  William 
Roche,  Mr.  Edson  L.  Kimball,  and  Mr.  Henry  Blake 
also  are  in  the  service. 

At  the  Herald  Spelling  Bee  semi-finals  this  year,  our 
representative  was  Patricia  Shea.  Benjamin  Doherty 
was  alternate.  In  the  Annual  Prize  Speaking  Contest, 
Helen  Shannon  won  second  prize. 

Under  the  excellent  coaching  of  Mr.  Harlow  Seeley, 
our  senior  play,  "Three  Live  Ghosts,”  a  comedy  in 
three  acts,  took  place  on  April  30.  Everyone  agreed 
that  each  member  of  the  cast  performed  his  part  well. 
The  musical  entertainment  provided  by  our  orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  our  new  musical  instructor,  Mr. 
Benoit  Goulet,  added  much  to  the  evening’s  enjoyment. 
We  must  not  forget  our  Reflector  Staff  to  all  of  whom 
we  give  well-earned  praise.  Two  other  honors  have 
been  given:  one  to  Barbara  Lenfest  who  is  valedictorian; 
and  the  other  to  Mary  McGowan,  who  is  the  salutatorian. 

Honor  might  be  given  to  every  member  of  the  sen¬ 
ior  class  for  the  work  done  in  the  numerous  war  drives, 
and  also  for,  contributions  towards  the  class  gift  for  the 
school,  amounting  to  $75.00,  which  was  made  in  the 
form  of  a  bond.  The  week  of  the  scrap  metal  drive  our 
boys  were  given  time  out  of  school  to  make  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  scrap  metal  which  netted  thousands  of  pounds 
of  iron,  lead,  and  copper.  Each  also  has  done  his  full 
share  in  gaining  for  Woburn  High  School  high  recogni¬ 
tion  in  the  War  Bond  and  Stamp  Victory  drive.  With 
the  generous  help  of  the  Woburn  Rotary  Club  and  sev¬ 
eral  citizens,  we  hold  rank  among  the  foremost  schools 
in  the  state  in  the  sale  of  War  Bonds  and  Stamps.  With 
this  record  of  sales  our  senior  boys  will  enter  the  colors 
better  provided  with  material  to  fight  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  that  Democracy  which  we  love  and  must  de¬ 
fend. 

Tomorrow  night  we  graduate.  The  school  has  of¬ 
fered  us  many  opportunities.  Most  of  us  will  put  our 
education  to  good  use.  Our  teachers  and  our  princi¬ 
pal,  Mr.  Bean,  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to 
help  us  make  a  worthwhile  place  for  ourselves.  It  is 
now  in  our  hands  to  either  succeed  or  to  fail.  Those 
who  succeed  will  be  happy,  but  those  who  fail  will 
realize  their  mistake  in  undervaluing  their  opportunity 


to  receive  an  education.  All  of  us  are  eager  to  reach 
our  objective;  we  must  not  cease  to  strive  until  we  have. 

As  our  last  and  most  important  service  to  our  school 
and  to  our  country,  let  each  and  everyone  of  us  continue 
to  do  his  part  to  bring  this  world  catastrophe  to  a  speedy 
conclusion  by  pledging  to  buy  many  more  war  bonds 
and  stamps  week  by  week,  and  year  by  year,  to  make 
sure  that  the  principles  of  Democracy  may  continue  for¬ 
ever. 

Anthony  J.  DeLuca,  ’43. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

With  loving  gratitude  for  devoted  interest,  with  ever¬ 
lasting  appreciation  of  unselfish  sacrifice,  with  filial 
recognition  of  high  example,  and  with  sincere  promise 
of  worthy  and  useful  living  we  the  Class  of  Nineteen 
Hundred  and  Forty-three  welcome  our  parents,  teachers 
and  friends  this  afternoon. 

Our  day  has  come.  The  years  of  our  life  at  Woburn 
High  School  are  at  an  end.  The  school  that  has  guided 
our  training  during  this  important  period  of  our  lives 
bids  us  enter  the  stage  of  human  activities  and  essay 
the  parts  that  God  has  designed  for  us.  Her  work  is 
finished.  Ours  is  about  to  begin.  It  is  a  solemn  occa¬ 
sion,  fraught  with  deep  significance.  We  are  conscious 
of  strong  emotions  stirring  within  us.  There  is  the 
sadness  of  leave-taking  and  farewell  as  well  as  the  sad¬ 
ness  of  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
classmates  are  not  with  us  today,  as  they  have  already 
answered  the  call  of  our  country  to  join  the  armed 
forces.  Fears  and  misgivings  haunt  us  as  we  turn  our 
eyes  to  a  newness  and  strangeness  of  life.  Eagerness, 
too,  and  impatience  to  enter  the  ranks  of  those  who 
strive  and  do,  are  urging  us  onward.  Yet  these  emo¬ 
tions  do  not  prevent  us  from  looking  back  on  the  years 
spent  at  Woburn  Senior  High  School. 

As  we  stand  today  on  the  threshold  of  our  future, 
and  await  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  life,  O  Class¬ 
mates,  we  pay  tribute  to  our  Alma  Mater.  We  love  thee 
for  the  hours  of  work  and  hours  of  pleasure,  too;  for 
the  fellowships  and  friendships  tried  that  will  last 
through  the  long  years.  We  praise  thee  for  the  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  in  the  happy  days  now  past,  thy  lessons 
we  shall  always  heed  no  matter  where  our  lots  are  cast. 
We  thank  thee  for  the  youthful  dreams  we  hope  to 
realize,  for  the  standards  and  memories  of  the  deeds 
we  have  done,  the  ways  we  have  trod,  the  songs  we  have 
sung,  the  tears  we  have  shed,  the  faces  we  have  loved, 
the  personalities  we  have  admired  which  we  shall  al¬ 
ways  prize,  we  pray  that  God  will  be  with  us  along  our 
separate  ways  to  keep  us  safe  through  our  life,  and  true 
to  thee  our  Alma  Mater. 

So  we  go  forth  with  courage  filled  with  the  fine 
idealism,  high  hopes  and  noble  aspirations  that  are  so 
beautifully  symbolized  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Robert  M.  Winn,  ’43. 
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CLASS  SONG 

LET’S  REMEMBER 

To  the  tune  of  "Let’s  Remember  Pearl  Harbor’’ 

Let’s  remember  our  school  days 
In  the  good  old  Woburn  High. 

Let’s  remember,  dear  classmates, 

As  our  parting  time  draws  nigh. 

We  will  always  remember 
Nineteen  hundred  forty-three, 

For  our  school  days  are  over 
And  we  march  to  victory. 

We  are  proud  of  our  classmates 
Who  now  roam  the  wide  world  o’er. 

May  this  class  song  salute  them 
Though  they’re  on  some  foreign  shore. 
Should  their  thoughts  turn  to  Woburn 
And  the  hours  of  school-day  fun, 

They’ll  remember  their  high  school, 

And  pray  peace  will  soon  be  won. 

To  our  many  fine  teachers, 

Let  us  now  extend  our  thanks, 

For  their  patience  and  service 
Helped  us  outgrow  childish  pranks. 

Now  that  we’re  men  and  women 
We’ll  go  out  to  face  the  world. 

Woburn  High  School,  we’re  leaving 
With  our  hearts  to  you  unfurled. 

Shirley  Sevrens,  ’43. 


CLASS  POEM 

OUR  VOYAGE 

Our  Ship  of  State  is  sailing  on  into  a  troubled  sea. 

A  storm  is  raging  all  around;  there  is  no  sheltered  port 

Wherein  our  bark  may  be  secure  from  Tempest’s  ugly 
glee. 

We  face  the  ravage  of  the  storm — we  shall  to  God  re¬ 
sort. 

Our  ship  is  strong  and  sturdy,  her  planking  tough  and 
sound; 

Her  masts  and  spars  and  rigging  are  unrelenting  brawn. 

Her  helmsman  at  the  binnacle  the  savage  forces  pound, 

But  still  the  pitching,  rolling  ship  continues  sailing  on. 

Her  sails  are  frayed  and  tattered;  around  her  shrieks  the 
gale, 

The  seas  beat  on  her  bulwarks;  to  our  destiny  we  race. 

Within,  the  vessel’s  cargo,  o’ercoming  confines  frail, 

Begins  to  shift,  but  quickly  it  is  battened  into  place. 

Bow  down  against  the  billows,  now  amid  the  black  she 
makes 

Her  fearless  way,  when  suddenly  abates  the  vicious  wind. 

The  angry  sea,  responsively,  the  tumult  now  forsakes; 

And  lo!  the  rapid-clearing  sky  brings  hope  and  peace  of 
mind. 

Already,  overhead  the  sky,  now  pure  and  boundless  blue, 

Beholds  the  sea,  tranquillity  itself,  beneath  the  sun. 

From  danger’s  direst  perils  our  courageous  ship  sails 
through, 

A  victor  over  air  and  sea;  her  port  at  last  is  won. 

Robert  L.  Lawler,  Jr.,  ’43. 
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T.  J.  Martin 

Co.,  Inc. 

E.  G.  Barker 

Coal  N.  E.  Coke 

Lumber  Co. 

Incorporated 

Fuel  Oils 

Building 

OIL  BURNERS  BOILERS 

Materials 

ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATORS 

Telephones:  0057  -  0058 

Telephones 

Prospect  Street 

Office,  Wob.  0070;  Yard,  Wob.  1280 

WOBURN,  MASS. 

321  Main  Street 

WOBURN,  MASS. 

WOBURN 

CENTRAL 

DAILY  TIMES,  Inc. 

HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

Established  1901 

Modene  Products 

A  Newsboy  on  Every  Street 

A  Daily  Times  in  Every  Etome 

Paints  and  Varnishes 

Seeds  and  Fertilizers 

Garden  Tools 

PRINTING 

437  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 

Telephone  003  2 

Direct  Supervision — 55  Years  Experience 

Quality  Right — Prices  Right — Service  Right 

A  HEAD  OF 


Let  this  bright,  new  season  go  to  your 
head.  Come  today  for  your  spring  per¬ 
manent.  There  are  many  exciting  styles  to 
choose  from,  so  don't  wait  another  min¬ 
ute.  Make  yours  a  head  of  Spring  Style! 

CHARM  BEAUTY  SALON 
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NEEDED  - 

_ 

Uncle  Sam  needs  thousands  of 
Secretaries  now — so  does  big  business 

But  the  Best  Jobs  Go  to  the  Best  Prepared! 


•  Army  and  Navy  men  spend  many  months  training  for  the  work  they  must 
do.  Be  sure  you  are  well  prepared  for  your  job  on  the  home  front! 

When  you  choose  Fisher  School  you  are  sure  of  secretarial  training 
that  brings  out  the  best  in  you  —  that  prepares  you  for  a  vital,  well-paid 
position  now,  and  a  career  with  a  future.  Accelerated  courses  if  you  wish. 

More  than  2400  calls  for  Fisher  graduates  last  year  alone!  Why  not 
start  July  5?  Call  or  write  for  catalog. 

Two  convenient  locations:  BOSTON,  118  Beacon  Street  •  SOMERVILLE,  374  Broadway 

THE  FISHER  SCHOOLS 
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MALDEN 

Business  School 

Secretarial 

Office  Machines 

Clerical 

Accounting 

Civil  Service 

5  Months’  Intensive 

INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION 
DAY  OR  EVENING  COURSES 
FREE  PLACEMENT 
EDUCATIONAL  BUDGET  IF 
DESIRED 

Dowling  Bldg.  Malden  Sq. 
MAL.  0256 


IVER  JOHNSON 
SPORTING  GOODS 
CO. 

155-157  Washington  Street. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Everything  for  Sport 
and  Recreation 
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WOBURN 

COOPERATIVE 

| 

BANK 

Officers 

President 

Compliments 

FRANK  W.  GREYDON 

j 

Vice  President 

of  a 

JOHN  H.  BATES 

T  reasurer 

j 

REDMOND  E.  WALSH 

Assistant  Treasurer 

FRIEND 

HIRAM  E.  WEST 

Directors 

John  H.  Bates  Edward  N.  Leighton 

Leonard  B.  Buchanan  Arthur  H.  Linscott 

Peter  A.  Caulfield  Michael  H.  McCarron 

Frank  W.  Greydon  Edward  M.  Neilson 

William  F.  Greydon  Joseph  H.  Parker 

Robert  Johnson  Herman  P.  Peterson 

William  H.  Keleher  William  A.  Prior 

Redmond  E.  Walsh 

Compliments  of 

BILLAUER’S  j 

ZIMBEL’S 

DEPT.  STORE 

Watch  Experience  is  Your  Guarantee 
of  Satisfaction 

z 

HENRY  BILLAUER 

329  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 

Square  Deal  Jeweler 

Tel.  Woburn  1072-W 

327  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass.  j 

I 

EASY  BUDGET  PAYMENT 

Compliments  of 

AKESON  FUEL  CO., 

L.  J.  MURPHY 

INC.  i 

Your  Drag  gist 

Coal  Oil  Coke  j 

379  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 

235  Salem  Street 

Phone  Woburn  1492 

WOBURN.  MASS.  j 

_ 1 

ESTHERS 
BEAUTY  SALON 

All  Branches  of  Beauty  Culture 
400A  Main  St.  Woburn 

Over  Army  and  Navy  Store 
Phone  Woburn  0160 

Original  Creations  Long  Experience 

Quality  Work 


JAQUITH  8  CO. 

Hay  and  Grain.  Flour,  Sugar,  Salt 
Lime  and  Cement 

TEL.  0018  NO.  305  MAIN  STREET 


Make-Up  Work 

In  All  High  School  Subjects 

SUMMER 

PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL 

July  6  to  August  13 

Individual  Instruction  in 
Difficult  Subjects 

SPECIAL  WAR  SUBJECTS 
MORNING  CLASSES 
Experienced  High  School  Teachers 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 
$40,  one  subject  $75,  two  subjects 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

THE  FISHER  SCHOOL 

374  Broadway  Winter  Hill 

SOMerset  1800 


Buy 

United  States 
War  Savings 
Bonds 


WOBURN 

\ AT IONAL  BANK 

WOBURN,  M  .A.  S  S  . 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 


Eat  and  Enjoy 

|  HOOD'S 

!  Ice  Cream 

i 
i 

|  A 

j  Wholesome  and 

|  Nutritious  Food 

i 
i 

j  Woburn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

19  PLEASANT  STREET 
THE  BANK  WAS  INCORPORATED  IN  1854 

It  is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank 

i  Operated  for  the  Benefit 

of  Its  Depositors 

j  Assets  Over  $9,000,000 


Tabbut's 
Dairy  Milk 

From  Our  Oivn 
Accredited  Herd 

PRODUCED  IN 
WOBURN 

Call  Woburn  0528 

T.  E.  Walsh,  Jr.,  Prop. 


Compliments 
l  of 

|  WOBURN  AUTO 
I  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

More  Than  Just  an 
|  Auto  Store 

|  489  MAIN  STREET 

Tel.  1270 


TWO  LITTLE 
TAILORS 

J.  Principato,  Prop. 

Cleaners  and  Dyers 

LADIES’  AND  GENTS’ 
CUSTOM  MADE  CLOTHES 

Cold  Storage 

468^  MAIN  STREET 
Opp.  Strand  Theatre 
WOBURN,  MASS. 
Phone  Woburn  2060 


j  SIMEONE’S 

DELICATESSEN 

|  Central  Square 

671  MAIN  STREET 


i 

JOHN  P.  LYNCH  ! 

j 

Shoe  Repairing 

1 7  Montvale  Ave. 

WOBURN,  MASS.  \ 


HARRY'S 
SHOE  REPAIR 

Invisible  Shoe 
Repairing 

Pleasing  You  Means  My  Success 


480  Main  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 


C.  W.  SANBORN 

Groceries  and 
Cold  Meats 

675  MAIN  STREET 
Tel.  Wob.  0450 


PURCHASE 

UNITED  STATES  WAR  BONDS  j 

AT  YOUR  BANK  OR  j 

|  POST  OFFICE 

|  Tanners  National  Bank  in  Woburn 

i 

j  Member  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


WOBURN 
HARDWARE  & 
PLUMBING 
SUPPLY  CO. 

Heating,  Paints 
and 

Electrical 

Supplies 

502-508  MAIN  STREET 


CANDY  LAND 
TEA  ROOM 

The  Home  of  Sweets 

Candies  Sodas 

Ice  Cream 

Luncheonette 


When  you’ve  done  your  round 
of  shopping, 

Here’s  a  dainty  place  for  stopping. 


438B  MAIN  STREET 

Opp.  Newberry’s 


S.  B.  Goddard 
&  Son  Co. 

15  PLEASANT  STREET 

Woburn,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

All  Kinds 


RADIO  SERVICE— Home  and  Auto 

WOBURN  RADIO 
AND  MUSIC 

502  Main  Street  Woburn 

Radio  and  Phonograph 
Sales  and  Service 

Records  Sheet  Music 

Musical  Accessories 

Phonographs  and  Amplifiers  Rented 
For  Parties  and  Dances 


BELL  SHOPS 

STORES  IN  ALL 
PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


Walter  H.  Wilcox,  Inc. 

INSURANCE 

Offices:  Woburn,  Stoneham,  Boston, 
Massachusetts 

We  Want  Your  Friendship 
We  Should  Like  to  Have  Your  Insurance 


FRIENDS 

If  nobody  smiled  and  nobody  cheered  and 
nobody  helped  us  along, 

If  each  every  minute  looked  after  himself, 
and  good  things  all  went  to  the  strong. 
If  nobody  cared  just  a  little  for  you,  and  no¬ 
body  thought  about  me. 

And  we  all  stood  alone  in  the  battle  of  life, 
what  a  dreary  old  world  it  would  be. 

Life  is  sweet  just  because  of  the  friends  we 
have  made  and  the  things  which  in  com¬ 
mon  we  share; 

We  want  to  live  on,  not  because  of  ourselves, 
but  because  of  the  people  who  care; 

It’s  giving  and  doing  for  somebody  else — on 
that  all  life’s  splendor  depends; 

And  the  joy  of  this  world,  when  it’s  all  added 
up,  is  found  in  the  making  of  friends. 

— Edgar  A.  Guest. 


Compliments 


of 

GORIN’S 
DEPT.  STORE 


READ  &  WHITE 

Dress  Clothes  to  Rent 

LADIES’  AND  MEN’S 

Naval  Officers 
Uniforms 
for  SALE 

111  SUMMER  ST.,  BOSTON 


Compliments 

of 

W.  T.  GRANT  CO. 

WOBURN,  MASS. 


WYNNE’S 
DEPT.  STORE 

314  Main  Street 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


Compliments 
from  the 

ART 

J  eivelers  Opticians 

440  Main  Street 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


Phone  Woburn  0270 


NEIPRIS  CLOTHING 
COMPANY 


ARTHUR  K.  SMITH 


We  Specialize  in 

Students  Clothing 

Tuxedoes  Rented  $1.50 


474  Main  Street  Woburn 

Telephone  0688  Opp.  Strand  Theatre 


Guild  Prescription  Optician 
Est.  1871 

426  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 
Tel.  WOB.  1704 


Compliments  of 
WARNER  BROS. 

STRAND  THEATRE 

Woburn,  Mass. 

Complete  Change  of  Program  on 
SUNDAY  and  WEDNESDAY 
Matinees  at  2  P.  M. 

Evenings  Continuous  from  6:30  P.  M. 
Continuous  SAT.,  SUN.,  and  HOLIDAYS 

We  Show  the  Best  in  Pictures 
at  an  Early  Date 


DR.  SIDNEY  D.  ADAMS 

Optometrist 

EXAMINATION  BY  APPOINTMENT 

323  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 
Tel.  WOB.  0274  Res.  Tel.  WOB.  1434-W 


Patronize  Your  Home  Town  Theatre 
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THE  HANCOCK  PRESS 
Printing  Counselors 
Lexington,  Mass. 


